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lk takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 
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It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs and 
give you more and better service than ever before. 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry 


Association is a national organization—educational in 


character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 


forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. 


Its pur- 


pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The MORE THAN half a century 
History ago American men and wom- 


en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless destruc- 
tion that was taking place. Out of their 
efforts force — The 


Association, 


came a collective 
American Forestry first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a _ national 


influence in 1882. 


The THUS The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 


ord of efficient public serv- 
of the United 
States Forest Service and the creation of 


ice. The establishment 
the nation-wide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 


countries 


by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 


Association’s program. 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 


itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 


projects in conservation in addition to its 


regular broad continuous program of 
education. 
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(LESS SPECIAL DEALER DISCOUNT) 


Here are electric power units that will move right 
off your floor at a comfortable profit. 


The 3KVA unit is the size and type power plant in 
demand by farmers, dairymen, poultry ranchers and 
hatcheries, homesteaders, small shops. They are a 
necessity to modern living where public utility power 
lines are not available—and are invaluable as stand-by 
units during temporary interruptions of regular electric 
service. 


At the low re-sale price of $480.00 you give your cus- 
tomers the best, while insuring your own margin of 
profit. The units are new—compact—versatile— built 
to endure. Investigate immediately through your War 
Assets Administration Regional Office. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE 3KYA ELECTRIC POWER UNIT: 


GENERATOR: 
3KVA, 115, 120 or 125 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 1200 RPM. 


ENGINE: 
Gasoline; 4-cylinder (Hercules Model ZXB): 9.5 Horsepower at 
Generator Speed; 254” bore, 3” stroke; 64.9 cu. in. displacement. 
EQUIPMENT: 


Starting Motor and Generator for use with vehicle-type, 6 volt 
battery (but battery is not included); Oil Filter; Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner; Manual Choke Control; Gas Gauge on T ank; Gasoline 
Strainer. 


CONTROL PANEL: 
Main Switch: Circuit Breaker and Fuses; Frequency Meter; Volt- 
meter and Ammeter, Charging Ammeter, Oil Pressure Gauge. 
ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
Wiring, lights, small motors (either three-phase or single-phase) and 
appliances served from these units can be used on most power 
company lines. 
WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONS: 


rp iy Baty Weight 900 lbs.; (Crated) 4’ 10” long, 2’ 6” wide and 
3’ 2% ig 





Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver « Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena + Houst « Jack ville 
Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock - Los Angeles 
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ITEM FOR 


DEALERS 


Contact your War Assets Administration Regional Office for 
complete information on the availability of the electric power 
unit you need. 


Although this material has previously been offered to priority 
claimants, 10 per cent of the merchandise has been reserved 
to fulfill any further needs of priority claimants including 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II who are invited to con- 
tact the Regional Office serving thei area. 


EXPORTERS: The War Assets Administration solicits your 
inquiries. Communicate with your foreign clients promptly. 


NISTRATION 


Louisville - Minneapolis + Nashville +> New 
Orleans . New York . Omaha 
Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond 
St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio 
San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa 655-3 
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On the Forest Resource 
Appraisal Report 


Sir: I have just been reading with 
much interest your report upon the 
Forest Resource Appraisal, and wish 
to compliment you without reserva- 
tion. It is the most statesmanlike 
presentation and discussion of the 
subject that I have ever seen.—R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary, News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau, New York City. 


Sir: Let me take this opportunity to 
say to you that I think your state- 
ment on forestry problems in the 
country, which appeared as a sum- 
mary report of the Forest Resource 
Appraisal, is about the most thought- 
ful and accurate statement I have 
seen yet on the general situation.— 
Fred H. Lang, Director, Division of 
Forestry and Parks, Arkansas Re- 
sources & Development Commission. 


Sir: I took the opportunity last eve- 
ning of reading over for the first 
time the report of the Forest Resource 
Appraisal. 

I want to take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on the completion 
of this monumental work, and the 
manner in which it has been done. 
Undoubtedly, you have been up 
against overwhelming odds in carry- 
ing on this appraisal during the lat- 
ter part of the war, and in the very 
confused period since the termina- 
tion of the war.— Edmund Hayes, 
president, Row River Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. 


Sir: Congratulations on the magnifi- 
cent job you did in your report of 
the appraisal. So far I have heard 
nothing but lavish praise for your 
report.—J. C. H. Robertson, College 
of Forestry, University of Washing- 
ton. 


Sir: My thanks are herewith extend- 
ed for the excellent report on the 
Forest Resource Appraisal. 

This report presents forestry condi- 
tions of the country impartially. It 
hews to the line and gives all land- 
owners, public and private, their just 
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dues and their just criticism. It out- 
lines action to be taken that is not 
lopsided in favor of any particular 
program. It seems to me that Ameri- 
can foresters owe a debt of gratitude 
to everyone connected with this re- 
port. It is a notable milestone in the 
progress of American forestry.—W. 
J. Brown, assistant chief forester, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


OK California—We’re Willing 


Sir: In all my research I have 
never run across a more concise or 
capable summary of the California 
forests than “California—The Un- 
usual in Forests and Forestry,” by 
Burt P. Kirkland, appearing in your 
July issue. Your editorial staff and 
Mr. Kirkland are certainly to be con- 
gratulated for the splendid factual 
picture presented. 

We have a very capable State 
Board of Forestry now and a live 
wire state forester. As an economi- 
cal way of presenting the matter, our 
State Division of Forestry could 
make no wiser move than to have a 
million reprints of your article made 
for proper distribution among our 
citizenry. Some two million of these 
are brand new Californians who 
know nothing of the state’s forestry 
problems, besides which, the same 
can be said of the majority of the 
second, third and fourth generations 
of the native sons themselves. 

Again, congratulations!—William 
S. Brown, Santa Barbara, California. 


On Britain's Forest Laboratory 


Sir: In AMERICAN FORESTS 
for March, there is an article by 
Arthur Nettleton entitled “Britain 
Replants.” On page 111, foot of sec- 
ond column and top of third column, 
there are mistakes in describing the 
origin and functions of this labora- 
tory. 

The Forest Products Research Lab- 
oratory has always been part of the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, and officially distinct 
from the Forestry Commission, 
though the laboratory and commis- 
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sion naturally work in close contact 
on many common problems. 

The work of the laboratory is con- 
cerned with the investigation of the 
technical properties of timber in all 
its aspects and, in general, problems 
related to the growing of timber are 
outside its field. Thus, research on 
the rearing of seedlings is no part 
of its work. On the other hand, the 
commission has its own research or- 
ganization for work on this and other 
silvicultural problems.—C. W. Scott, 
Forest Products Research, England. 


Veteran Suggests Memorial Trees 


Sir: Nearly all 48 states have 
adopted official mottoes, songs, flags, 
flowers and birds, but only a few 
have official state trees. A favorite 
state memorial tree adopted in each 
state in honor of the men and women 
who made the supreme sacrifice in 
all our wars since 1776, would be a 
noble manner of memorializing their 
living memory for posterity.—Ex- 
Lieutenant C. Stewart Peterson, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


We Thank You 


Sir: After my return from the 
delightful trail ride in the White 
River and Gunnison National forests, 
Colorado (Maroon Bells—Snowmass 
Wilderness), I was very touched to 
find on my desk the certificate of 
membership of The American For- 
estry Association. This is a high 
honor for me; I consider myself 
highly privileged to become better 
acquainted with America’s beautiful 
forests.—Helena M. Bilinska, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


They Want Tree Planters 


Sir: It might interest you to know 
that State Forester Rogers of Ore- 
gon tells me that the results from the 
article on the Oregon tree planter 
(“Tree Planter” March issue) are 
tremendous. He has averaged six 
answers a day, and one firm down in 
South Africa wants 500 of them and 
if those work out will want another 
500.—Arthur W. Priaulx, Eugene, 
Oregon. 
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For A Lasting Christmas — What Better Gift Than 
AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE! 


American FORESTS Magazine—the official publication of The American Forestry Association, has al- 


ways served as a welcome Christmas Gift. A subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS with membership in 
the Association will renew your begt wishes each month during the coming year. 


Anyone interested in our natural resources will find AMERICAN FORESTS especially helpful during 1947. It will 
carry information on all important Conservation questions and issues which face our nation today. May we suggest AMERICAN 
FORESTS for that friend or business associate for whom it is always so difficult to select a gift? Consider also its value to your 
college, your school, or a library in your vicinity. 

Christmas Gift Subscriptions to AMERICAN FORESTS will start with our January issue, but in addition we will send 
to the recipient a complimentary copy of the December number together with an appropriate Christmas Gift Card bearing 
your name as donor—both to reach the recipient in advance of Christmas day. 

We urge your immediate action so that your gift subscriptions can be filled promptly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17TH Street, N. W. 


Date __. ee 
WasHINcTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll the following as members of the Association for 1947. Membership dues at $4.00 a year for each new mem- 
ber, including a subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS Magaz‘ne are enclosed. Mail them in time for Christmas, the extra 
gift copy of the December issue, and include a Christmas card bearing my name as donor. 


(1 I enclose $ 
New Member 
f 

NAME — = 
STREET ADDRESS ee ——_. Clie AND STATE “ - 

New Member 
NAME — ‘ 7 
STREET ADDRESS _._..... CITY AND STATE pers — 

Name of Donor 
NAME he 
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The Gordian Knot of a Forest Program 


COMMENTS on the American For- 
est Congress, held in Washington last 
month upon the call of The American 
Forestry Association, have been nu- 
merous and varied. By and large, 
they reflect much unanimity of feel- 
ing that the Congress performed a 
very timely and important purpose in 
rounding out the picture of the forest 
situation as it presents itself today. 
As summed up by one who sat 
through the three-day sessions: “The 
Association’s Forest Appraisal pro- 
vided a picture of current forest con- 
ditions prevailing in the woods. Now, 
the American Forest Congress has 
furnished a current picture of forest 
conditions prevailing outside the 
woods in the minds of interested citi- 
zens. A completed blueprint for ac- 
tion is therefore at hand.” 

That the Congress did light up and 
bring into focus the human elements 
of today’s forest situation is impres- 
sively clear from a reading of the 
full proceedings. And in doing so, it 
may well have made its greatest con- 
tribution by placing the beam on 
what, to us, stands out as the primary 
barrier to the immediate development 
of a long-range program of forestry 
supportable by the greatest number 
of people. This barrier is the tradi- 
tional conflict over the question of 
government control of private citizens 
who own and operate forest prop- 
erties. 

It was confusing, to say the least, 
to listen to the diversified and oppos- 
ing views which magnified this ques- 
tion into the dominant issue of the 
Congress. Broadly classified, three 
courses of action were proposed, each 
vigorously expounded by its re- 
spective adherents: (1) Overall con- 
trol by the federal government of the 
cutting of timber on private lands 
throughout the United States; (2) de- 
velopment by the states individually 
without compulsion by the federal 
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government of such conservation con- 
trols over their citizens as may be 
necessary; (3) development of im- 
proved forest management by private 
owners through education and co- 
operation without resort to govern- 
ment controls either state or federal. 

Extremists among the advocates of 
setting up federal controls were the 
CIO labor groups which presented a 
program that would give the federal 
government unlimited power to direct 
harvesting methods and to spend fed- 
eral funds with which to implement 
and enforce its program. More mod- 
erate were the proposals of the U. S. 
Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior, which would give the states a 
reasonable time to develop their own 
methods of control, but under a fed- 
eral pattern of harvesting methods 
subject to federal supervision and en- 
forcement. 

While no poll of those attending the 
Congress was taken, it appeared that 
advocates of developing necessary 
controls through the states were de- 
cidedly in the majority, especially 
among representatives of industry, 
state foresters and other non-federal 
and non-labor groups; while those 
advocating no government control or 
compulsion whatever formed a vocal 
minority. 

The Congress highlighted other 
essentials of a national forest pro- 
gram involving disagreements, but 
they all seem simple of adjustment if 
freed from the misinterpretations of 
subject matter which a number of 
speakers chose to put into the discus- 
sions. On the encouraging side, the 
Congress revealed a surprisingly large 
area of agreement and thus reduced 
the problem of effecting accord to a 
very few issues, chief of which is the 
Gordian knot which the issue of gov- 
ernment control presents. Until that 
knot is cut by composing differences, 
one is forced to the conclusion that 


a “The Elk Come Down”—Photograph by Northern Pacific Railroad 





the best of efforts to bring together 
different groups in common support 
of a national program will be stale- 
mated. 

This is a state of forest affairs of 
tragic magnitude. There is ardent 
and general agreement on the com- 
mon objective of an all-American 
forest program. There is agreement 
on the urgent need for it. There is 
ample knowledge, technical and prac- 
tical, with which to put it into effect. 
There are hundreds of interested 
groups and agencies and millions of 
individuals throughout the country 
whose cooperation is eagerly waiting 
for a clear-cut common program of 
action. But because of inability of 
leader groups to compose differences 
mainly over one question, a great and 
timely opportunity to serve the public 
welfare is being lost. 

Leader trees thrust their heads 
above the tangled undergrowth into 
the sunlight of fuller growth and 
more quickly become new forests. It 
appeals to us that the time has come 
for leaders of conservation to rise 
above the undergrowth of contention 
that now binds them and to move out 
into the sunlight of unity and co- 
operative leadership. It is obvious 
that no amount of argument or stub- 
born-held convictions can guarantee 
that federal control or state control 
or no government control at all will 
prove to be the best national policy 
in the long run. The immediate chal- 
lenge to forest leaders, as we see it, is 
to choose now the type of program 
which present information and expe- 
rience indicates will meet national re- 
quirement and at the same time have 
the wholehearted support of the 
American people and then to go for- 
ward with it, making such changes 
from time to time as results and fur- 
ther experience dictate. No demo- 
cratic action is or should be inflexi- 
ble and unchangeable. 
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THE HIGGINS LAKE PROPOSALS 


Protection of the Forest Resource 

FOREST protection is basic to forest manage- 
ment. We recommend, for protection against 
fire: 

1. Expenditures necessary to achieve ade- 
quate protection, keeping pace with costs of ma- 
terials, equipment and manpower. 

2. Prompt action to extend protection, pro- 
portionate to their respective values, to all forest 
lands not now under such organized protection. 


3. Establishment of fully representative citi- 
zens’ committees in each state, to provide lead- 
ership in making known to all residents the 
economic value of forests and so to improve ef- 
fectiveness of fire prevention education and speed 
up the process of securing better protection. 

For protection against insects and tree dis- 
eases, we recommend: 


1. That provision be made, by all protective 
agencies, for prompt action and attack upon 
epidemics. The proposal introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress (Senate Bill 1863) suggests a way 
of accomplishing this purpose, providing ade- 
quate appropriations are made available there- 
under. 

2. That state and national detection and 
quarantine services be strengthened and that for- 
eign observation posts for protection against 
farm and orchard pests provide similar services 
with respect to forest enemies. 

Timber Management and Utilization 

As the principal commer- 


concerted action in bringing about the adoption 
of private, state and federal policies and pro- 
grams needed to insure the widespread applica- 
tion of effective forest management and _ util- 
ization. 


2. There should be vigorous, nation-wide ex- 
pansion of advice and technical assistance to the 
4,000,000 owners of small forest properties, of 
whom 3,300,000 are farmers. This group owns 
57 percent of the commercial forest area of the 
country and consists for the most part of owners 
who are commonly unable under existing con- 
ditions to obtain the technical services need- 
ed for effective management of their forest 
properties. Consequently, the great potential 
productivity of these lands can be realized only 
with much greater public participation than is 
now provided. 

Educational activities should be handled by 
state extension services and action programs by 
state departments of forestry with financial co- 
operation by the federal government. In addi- 
tion to the activities of the federal Forest Serv- 
ice, strong public pressure should be brought on 
agencies with funds and authority for work in 
this field to be far more active than at present in 
the promotion of improved forest practices. These 
agencies include the Production and Marketing 
Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Farm Security Administration, and the Fed- 
eral and State Extension Services. Additional 
appropriations should be made for such work 
to the extent that careful study of the situation 

shows existing funds to be 





cial product of the forest, the 


inadequate. Preferably, as- 
sistance that involves in- 





effective management and 
utilization of timber, on both 
private and public lands, is 
essential to enable the forest 
to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the economic 
well-being of the country. 
As a means of promoting 
such management and _ util- 
ization the committee recom- 
mends as follows: 


1. A coordinated nation- 
wide campaign should be 
conducted by all conserva- 
tion agencies to enlighten the 
average citizen as to the im- 
portance of forests, forest 
products and forest indus- 
tries to the economic welfare 
of every state and every resi- 
dent therein; and to obtain 





These proposals, formulated in 
July at Higgins Lake, Michigan, by 
a program committee composed of 
19 national leaders in the fields of 
conservation, government and in- 
dustry, along with the report of 
the Forest Resource Appraisal, 
served as the basis for discussion 
at the American Forest Congress. 

Neither these recommendations 
nor the Appraisal report have been 
acted upon by the Directors of 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and therefore should not be 
viewed as committing the Associa- 
tion to any policy or program. 
They will be considered, along 
with all other proposals, in the 
drafting of a national forest pro- 
gram to be announced later. 








tensive individual service, 
such as the execution of 
management plans, should be 
handled by the state depart- 
ments of forestry without 
federal support, and should 
be paid for by the private 
owner at a charge as nearly 
as practicable equal to its ac- 
tual cost. 

Farm plans should be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to 
include the woodlot as one 
of the important resources 
of the farm. Agricultural 
colleges should offer elemen- 
tary courses in farm forestry 
adequate to give prospective 
farmers, county agents, and 


(Turn to page 542) 
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THE AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


National gathering comes to grip with postwar question 
—what type of forest program should America have? 


THE American Forest Congress, called by The American 
Forestry Association in October to lay the groundwork for 
a postwar program of forestry for the nation, is now history. 
Whether it will rank with the congresses of 1822 and 1905 
as a landmark in the progress of American forestry time 
alone will tell. It took no conclusive action. It adopted no 
formal recommendations. This was not its purpose. 

But as a mechanism for bringing together from all cor- 
ners of the nation leaders in theory and practice of forestry 
and related resource con ervation, in government, industry, 
labor and other interests concerned, to present their view- 
points on conditions revealed by down-to-date facts, the 
Congress without question must rank as a major conserva- 
tion event. 

This, in fact, was its true purpose, to bring out in open 
discu sion the opinions of all interests concerned with the 
adoption of procedures to assure an adequate and continu- 
ing supply of forest products and ample protection of allied 
resources of water, soil, wildlife and recreation. The Board 
of Directors of The American Forestry Association is now 
reviewing the facts and proposals assembled at the Congress 





W. S. ROSECRANS, president of The American For- 
estry Association, outlined aims of the Congress 
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with the object of recommending to the Association’s mem- 
bership and to the people of the country a national forest 
policy and program. 

As its base for discussion, the Congress had the findings 
of the As ociation’s Forest Resource Appraisal, recently 
completed, and a tentative program, in the form of recom- 
mendations, formulated in July at Higgins Lake, Michigan, 
by a program committee composed of 19 leaders in the fields 
of conservation, government and industry. The Higgins Lake 
recommendations, published originally in the August issue, 
are reprinted in full beginning on the opposite page. 

These proposals as well as the report of the Appraisal, be- 
cause of different interpretations, generated a wide diversity 
of opinion. In some instances, apparently because of time 
restrictions of a hard and fast program, highly controversial 
views and proposals were not challenged; nor was a place 
provided in the program for the Apprzi al staff or members 
of the Higgins Lake committee to clarify misinterpretations 
of their reports. It was announced, however, that both the 
staff and committee members would be available for supple- 
mental data and comment in the study of the complete rec- 





HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, urged nation-wide pattern of forest regulation 
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A 
HON. OSCAR CHAPMAN, Under Secretary of Interi- 
or, called for regional development, federal controls 


ord of the Congress by the directors of the Association. 

While much that came before the Congress followed the 
usual pattern, there were significant undercurrents. Industry 
was taken to task for past and present woods practices and 
management attitudes; the government’s ability to assume 
forestry leadership was questioned, although there was evi- 
dence of a willingness on the part of nearly everyone con- 
cerned to accept federal aid, financial and otherwise. In 
general, however, there was agreement as to the most impor- 
tant steps to be taken to make America’s forestry future 
secure. The great difference in opinion was on how they 
can besi be accomplished. 

The most serious obstacle to agreement on common ac- 
tion, it developed, is the question of federal regulation of 
cutting practices on privately-owned timberlands. This ques- 
tion, smouldering during the war years, flared into the ma- 
jor issue of the Congress. Its principal advocates were the 
two branches of the national government primarily con- 
cerned with forest land management and administration— 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior, the latter announcing its position for the first time 
—and organized labor. Leading the opposition were the 
forest industries and state forestry groups. The Higgins 
Lake proposals favor regulatory action by the states rather 
than by the federal government. 

Another highly controversial issue developed around pub- 
lic land policies—whether public ownership, particularly by 
the federal govérnment, should be expanded or restricted. 
The Higgins Lake recommendations call for a thorough- 
going study of public land policies and administration. 

Although the Congress stood 100 percent in favor of ex- 
tending greater and more on-the-ground advice and technical 
assistance to the four million owners of small forest prop- 
erties, there was divided sentiment as to who should provide 
this service, the states or the federal government, and whether 
it should be free or at a cost to the landowner. 

As large as these major areas of disagreement appear, it 
is significant that the areas of agreement loom even larger. 
Excluding the highly controversial issues noted, the Higgins 
Lake proposals were in general, and with such exceptions as 
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will be revealed in the detailed report of the sessions to fol- 
low, endorsed by the sentiment of the Congress. These may 
be summed up briefly as follows: 


That fire protection be extended to all forest land; that 
more effective measures be employed to protect forests from 
insects and diseases. 

That a co-ordinated, nation-wide educational campaign be 
conducted to bring about adoption of programs needed to 
insure effective forest management and utilization. 

That there be a vigorous expansion of advice and tech- 
nical service to the four million owners of small properties 
—also to the smaller conversion plants in the wood-using 
industries (the controversial issue, as noted, resolves around 
who should provide this service). 

That tree pianting activities be expanded to reforest the 
75 million acres of non-restocking and poorly stocked for- 
est land. 

That the “tree farm” movement be intensified. 

That forest co-operatives among small landowners be en- 
couraged. 

That inheritance and estate tax laws be amended so that 
payment can be made in installments; that the states take 
steps to relieve forest owners from any disproportionate bur- 
dens now imposed by general property taxes. 

That long-term forest credit and insurance facilities be 
made available as an incentive to forest management. 

That existing research programs be re-oriented and en- 
larged, with emphasis on finding outlets for the profitable 
use of low-value tree species. 

That intensive forest management be applied upon na- 
tional forests and other lands so as to forestall losses from 
decay and insects by removing mature and decadent trees. 

That federal agencies act immediately to carry out the 
provisions of co-operative sustained-yield laws. 

That the conservation of water, recreational, grazing and 
wildlife values be given their proper weight and recognition 
in any plan dealing with the management of forest lands. 


In calling the Congress to order, Ovid Butler, executive 
director of The American Forestry Association, expressed 
“an abiding faith in the American way of solving great pub- 
lic problems—through open meeting, free discussion and 
agreement on common action. 

“That is the foundation of this Congress,” he said. “That 
is its high purpose.” 

Its background, aims and procedure were outlined by W. 
S. Rosecrans, president of the Association. He termed the 
recently completed Forest Resource Appraisal “an outstand- 
ing example of the results of co-operative effort between 
large numbers of people and agencies. For the first time,” 
he said, “we are presented with an appraisal in which a pri- 
vate organization and various state agencies and the federal 
government arrive at a definite estimate of our timber re- 
sources. 

“Thus,” he declared, “this seems an appropriate time to 
formulate a national forest policy comprehensive enough to 
assure adequacy and one upon which it will be possible to 
secure united support from the various segments of our popu- 
lation. Accordingly, The American Forestry Association has 
called this Congress to aid in the development of a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced program of forestry for the United 
States and has through the work of a program committee 
(Higgins Lake group) submitted a tentative set of recom- 
mendations as a basis for discussion.” 

Mr. Rosecrans made it clear that The American Forestry 
Association has taken no action on the committee’s program. 
“It is the desire of the Board of Directors of the Association 
to have before it a compendium of opinion on all matters. It 
will consider the Higgins Lake proposals and all other rec- 
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ommendations and material before reaching its final con- 
clusions.” 

Samuel T. Dana, dean of the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, University of Michigan, and a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Forest Resource Appraisal, presented 
the Higgins Lake recommendations to the Congress with this 
comment: 

“The group which drew up this program consisted of ten 
men identified with public agencies and eight with private 
interests such as timberland owners and operators, pub- 
lishers, the press and recreational groups. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the Higgins Lake meeting was that such 
a diverse group could agree upon so comprehensive and 
constructive a program for American forestry.” 


Spearheading the presentation of the federal government’s 
program, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson de- 
clared that “it is high time for a fresh view of the facts— 
and for forceful action. 

“Today,” he declared, “our concern for American forest 
conservation is doubly keen. The nation has more than its 
ordinary need for productive forests. It has a special need 
to create a postwar economy of abundance at home and to 
work aggressively for a more abundant life for all peoples. 
That is the keynote of our whole agricultural policy, includ- 
ing our forest policy.” 

While commending the Higgins Lake proposals in general, 
the Secretary stated that the recommendations fall short of 
the real need—a federal legislative charter for the regula- 
tion of cutting practices on private forest land. 

“The time has come,” he said, “when this nation cannot 
take chances on purely voluntary action by every individual 





owner and operator of forest land. It is just as important 
to protect the forests against destructive cutting as it is 
against fire. We need a plan that will assure restocking of 
desirable species and leave reasonable growing stock after 
cutting, that will safeguard valuable young growth and re- 
serve trees and prevent excessive run-off and erosion. 

“Apparently the Higgins Lake committee contemplates 
only state initiative and action. I believe that we need a 
consistent nation-wide patten of forest regulation. I believe 
that this cannot be attained within a reasonable time if left 
entirely to the initiative of the individual states. This has 
been demonstrated by experience in railroad rate regulation, 
social security, labor standards and other fields. The back- 
ing of a federal legislative charter is needed. 

“This charter should establish basic standards that would 
indicate those levels of forest practice to be attained through 
specific rules administratively formulated with the advice 
of representative advisory boards. Every state should have 
reasonable opportunity to effectuate regulation under state 
law consistent with the prescribed standards. However, the 
federal charter should authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to administer regulation in any state that fails to attain 
satisfactory regulation, under state law, within a reasonable 
period. The charter should also authorize the federal gov- 
ernment to contribute on a matching basis to the cost of 
satisfactory state administration. 

“Such regulation would not be a panacea but it would 
stop further destruction and deterioration of the forests we 
now have. It is an essential feature of the forest program 
proposed by the Department of Agriculture.” 

Admitting that he was not personally acquainted with 
forest conditions in all sections of the country, the Secretary 





This group of state foresters supported the principle that all forestry work in 
a state should be “under or in co-operation with” the state forestry department 
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S. R. BLACK stated policies of the Forest Indus- 
tries Council, pledged continuous forest production 


highlighted the situation as the Department of Agriculture 
“finds it,” with the statement that since 1938 the quantity 
of standing sawtimber in the country has declined nine per- 
cent, from 1,763 to 1,601 billion board feet. 

“The annual cut of sawtimber,” he declared, “together 
with natural losses, exceeds the growth of sawtimber by 50 
percent. In other words, the sawtimber growing stock is 
shrinking at a disturbing rate. In the eastern half of the 
United States where more than three-fourths of our com- 
mercial forest land is situated, there is not enough growing 
stock to sustain the present rate of cutting. 

“Excessive as it is by comparison with forest capacity, the 
present rate of cutting falls substantially short of our pres- 
ent active demand and our future potential requirements for 
timber products. This fact underscores the inadequacy of 
our growing stock. That inadequacy is further underscored 
when we consider the need, as a part of sound public policy, 
for some margin—some slack to fall back upon. We need a 
margin of growing stock for national security, for unfore- 
seen emergencies, for new uses of timber. We will need an 
additional margin for eventual export if the nation is to play 
its part in helping to meet world requirements for timber. 
Today we haven't any margin. We have less than no margin. 
The nation is operating its forest business in the red.” 

Three-fourths of the nation’s land suitable and available 
for growing commercial timber, or 345 million acres, is pri- 
vately owned, the Secretary said, adding that it includes, 
by and large, the best growing sites and the most accessible 
locations. 

“The forest problem in this country centers mainly in 
these lands,” he declared, “and it goes without saving that 
the public has a vital interest in their proper management. 

“The problem is intensified with respect to the 75 percent 
of the private commercial fore-t land that is in the hands of 
four million small owners, roughly half of which is on 
farms,” he said. “A survey shows that only four percent of 
the cutting on small properties is rated good or better, in 
comparison with 29 percent on the big properties larger than 
50,000 acres.” 
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LYLE F. WATTS gave program of U. S. Forest Serv- 


ice, stressed better handling of private forest lands 


Thus, public co-operative aids to the private forest land- 
owner, particularly the small owner, rank high in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s action program, the Secretary said. 
“Tt intend, as a matter of economy and efficiency, to continue 
to focus departmental leadership in this work largely 
through the Forest Service,” he added. “Other bureaus will 
help.” 

On the matter of expansion of public forest lands, Mr. 
Anderson declared, “there are still substantial areas, partly 
within existing national forest boundaries, that are submar- 
ginal for private ownership, or which, from the standpoint 
of public interest, should be placed under public adminis- 
tration. In order to remove one obstacle to needed acquisi- 
tion, I hope that legislation can be enacted soon that will im- 
prove the present system of financial contributions to local 
government on account of national forest lands.” 

The principles of sustained-yield in the handling of na- 
tional forest timber will be followed, the Secretary declared, 
in spite of “increasing pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Forest Service to overcut.” 

An aggre sive program of timber management that in- 
cludes extensive construction of access roads to open up 
hitherto inaccessible working circles has been embarked upon 
by the Forest Service, the Secretary pointed out, in an effort 
to bring the national forest sustained-yield to full capacity. 
It is estimated, he said, that a new high of three and a half 
billion feet of timber will be cut this year on the national 
forest —an output which should steadily increase in coming 
years. 


In many respects, basic policies of the Department of the 
Interior, presented by Under Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, 
paralleled those of Agriculture, which was interpreted by 
many at the Congress as a departure from the long standing 
position of leadership in forestry matters asserted by 
former Secretary Harold L. Ickes. First and foremost, is 
federal control as a solution to major forestry problems. 

“There are many features in the Higgins Lake program,” 
he declared, “that are admirably forward-looking and con- 
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structive; there are many proposals in which the Department 
of the Interior can wholeheartedly co-operate. But the pro- 
gram omits the one most essential element for a real solution 
of our pressing forest problem—namely, an immediate, na- 
tion-wide, and fully effective attack, under federal leadership, 
on the continued liquidation by destructive lumbering of 
the great bulk of our private forests.” 

Despite the achievements of American forestry, Mr. Chap- 
man said, “it remains true that the biggest single conserva- 
tion gap is on the private forestry front. We have been un- 
able to develop for our vast area of private forests a conser- 
vation program remotely comparable to the magnificent pro- 
gram of soil conservation on private lands, yet our forests 
are, potentially, incomparable reservoirs of material and 
energy whose ultimate uses are only dimly foreseen, and 
incomparably beautiful features of our American landscape.” 

The Higgins Lake proposals, he argued, “invoke extensive 
and expensive federal intervention in and support of vir- 
tually every feature of the comprehensive forestry program 
proposed except in the one feature where federal participa- 
tion and support are most decisively and urgently needed— 
in bringing to a rapid halt the utterly needless destruction 
of our forests. Federal expenditures of the scope proposed 
in aid of private forest industries and owners must be safe- 
guarded by guaranteeing our forests against liquidation by 
the ax.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Chapman said, the Higgins Lake pro- 
gram “not only excludes direct federal participation but pro- 
poses to exclude federal co-operation with and assistance to 


the states in bringing about a system of democratic localized 
public regulation of private forests in the interest of the 
general welfare. I think this is an unworkable approach to 
our national forest problem.” 

Looking at the broad picture of conservation, Mr. Chap- 
man, indicating, perhaps, that more “valley authorities” are 
in prospect, emphasized that “in the world movement to- 
ward democracy, no single issue outweighs in importance 
the concept of regional development.” He explained regional 
development as the “systematic local conservation and inten- 
sive use of the natural resources.” 

He pointed to the formation of certain large patterns in 
the conservation and development movements—patterns that 
relate both to the technical and social aspects of the “multi- 
tudinous activities involved.” The first concept, he explained, 
is that great conservation and development enterprises, as 
exemplified by the Tennessee Valley Authority, the great 
power and reclamation systems, the national soil conserva- 
tion program, and national and state parks, must mesh more 
consciously into an integral and total program. Secondly, 
they must be unfolded in accord with the American ideal of 
a democratic civilization. 

“In the light of these two principles,” he said, “which can 
be grouped together under the one concept of regional de- 
velopment, we should examine the broad outlines of what we 
need to do toward realizing them in action. 

“At the technical level, it is clear that we have to develop 
better ways to mesh the various components of the whole 
national program together, including the agencies—public 





Delegation from Pacific Northwest greets Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon (second from right, front row), 
who told the Congress he opposed federal regulation and extension of publicly-owned forest areas 
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SHIRLEY W. ALLEN, president of the Society of 


American Foresters, urged group action in education 


and private—that must unite to carry it out as a unified 
whole. Our total land conservation effort—whether on farms, 
grasslands, or forests, whether on public land or private— 
must be greatly expanded and intensified in order to keep 
pace and to be fully integrated with the great engineering 
developments on our river systems.” 

The conservation of “all our land heritage” is fully justi- 
fied on its own account, he declared. “But, beyond this, it 
is equally true that engineering works—no matter how elab- 
orate and costly—cannot alone control our badly disorgan- 
ized rivers, still less permanently harness their gigantic 
forces for human welfare. The whole land surface of every 
watershed, great and small, must be fully protected against 
the present enormous ravages of man-made soil erosion, 
caused by bad tillage, over-grazing and deforestation. 

“Obviously, such a program cannot be carried out piece- 
meal and by fragments. It must be applied in articulate 
fashion throughout every great watershed, for a watershed 
is a dynamic unit of interacting natural forces; and if it is 
to be controlled, it must be controlled as a whole. Because 
of the great multiplicity of agencies involved in such a com- 
prehensive attack, there is a difficult but not insoluble prob- 
lem of co-ordination. 


“I do not suggest any detailed solution, but I do claim 
that the principles on which a solution must be based are 
inherent in the very nature of the problem. Conservation is 
a national problem. Consequently, the federal leadership 
must take the form of a co-operative alliance with states, 
communities, industries and private ctizens to work out and 
put into effect a comprehensive conservation and develop- 
ment program. Such a co-operative alliance requires that we 
devise ways and means by which all the agencies involved 
at all levels—can work together under a common set of 
blueprints and concepts.” 
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The Congress was given a legislative viewpoint on na- 
tional forestry policy by Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon. 
Protesting moves by the federal government to extend pub- 
licly-owned forest areas, and rejecting the theory of federal 
regulation, he urged that “co-operative effort be made the 
watchword of today. 

“It may be necessary from time to time for public agen- 
cies to take over title to lands which are improperly han- 
dled,” the Senator said. “In those instances it should be 
done. Public interest must be paramount in a government 
where people govern themselves. But let us scrutinize each 
of these cases most carefully. Let us know that the individual 
cannot and will not take care of his land before we entrust 
it to the government.” 

Every acre “which can be held in private ownership and 
the cause of forestry reasonably forwarded,” should remain 
in private ownership, he stated. “That is simply a part and 
parcel of our system, of our economy, of our basic prin- 
ciples of government.” 

The Senator expressed the opinion that “the men who had 
their capital invested in the timber resources learned just 
about as rapidly as others that timber was something to be 
conserved and a resource to be perpetuated. 

“Those who were employed in the administration of the 
federal forests in the first instance were not themselves too 
well advised. They learned administration by trial and error, 
like the private foresters did. They built up a protective 
system like the private owners did, a little ahead of them. 
One reason was that they were not covered by balance sheets. 
All they needed was to convince the Congress that it was 
wise to spend so much money. They did not have to spend 
any time wondering where it was coming from.” 

On the question of public regulation of privately-owned 
timberlands, he made this statement: “I am not in accord 
with the belief that it is necessary that the government should 
take over legal title to the merchantable timberlands or the 
cutover timberlands or the potential timberlands in order 
that they may be preserved. I am not in accord with the 
proposition that it is necessary for the government of the 
United States, leaving title out of the question, legal or bene- 
ficial, to assume that dominion in the form of regulation and 
control over the privately-owned timberlands, which in the 
last analysis is tantamount to ownership. It is unnecessary 
and, in my opinion, un-American.” 


Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts, in presenting the program 
proposed by the U. S. Forest Service, enlarged upon the 
views expressed by Secretary Anderson, particularly as re- 
gards federal regulation of private timberlands, and at the 
same time struck out at the report of the Association’s For- 
est Resource Appraisal and at certain proposals contained 
in the Higgins Lake recommendations. 

Main source of this criticism was his interpretation of 
that section of the Appraisal report dealing with public own- 
ership. The writers of this report, he declared, “seem already 
to advocate placing public ownership on a ‘custodial’ basis, 
subject to later relinquishment. I take it that this means 
that the people of the United States should acquire and re- 
habilitate at public expense the depleted forests—or hold and 
conservatively operate merchantable forests for a_ time. 
Then, when demand for timber is strong and prices high, 
the land will be passed to private ownership. 

“Those who value the principle of permanent public for- 
est conservation—for timber production, for watershed pro- 
tection, for public recreation and sport, and for other forest 
uses—should bé shocked at such a proposal.” 

Also he “wondered if the Higgins Lake committee, in using 
the word ‘disposal’ with reference to federal lands, had in 
mind this same policy of public forest ‘custody’?” 

Mr. Watts took exception to the “views of the Appraisal 
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writers” that the public forests can contribute something like 
a third of the national timber cut, presumably in the near 
future. This greatly exaggerates the possibilities, he de- 
clared. “What concerns me is that these over-estimates, to- 
gether with the generally hostile context in which they are 
presented, will have the effect of inviting and strengthening 
the pressure for overcutting national forest timber.” 

Criticism also was directed by the Chief Forester at the 
Higgins Lake proposal for a thorough-going study of federal 
public land policies and administration by a committee of 
competent and impartial persons appointed by the President 
of the United States. “With all its complex relations and 
inter-relations,” he declared, “this study is an impossible 
committee task. 

“I am convinced that there are many details, and some 
more than details, of public land matters that need untan- 
gling,” he added. “And I am all for doing this. But let me 
ask a question. In addition to recommending the impossible, 
does this proposal mean a holiday from needed forest ac- 
quisition by the public? When are we going to get down to 
brass tacks and put into public ownership and start accept- 
able forest management on that additional forest acreage 
where experience keeps on shouting to us that public owner- 
ship is needed?” 

On another Higgins Lake proposal, calling for intensive 
management of the national forests, Mr. Watts had this to 
say: “Taken by itself, this proposal appears to endorse the 
timber management and sale policy now in effect. The For- 
est Resource Appraisal report, however, is studded with al- 
legations and innuendoes about the management of the 
public forests. 

“The Forest Service has made its mistakes, and it wel- 
comes constructive criticism. However, I challenge any im- 


plication that past handling of the national forests has con- 
tributed measurably to present difficulties. On the contrary, 
[ maintain that the policy of making national forest stump- 
age available has been consistent with economic circum- 
stances and sustained-yield principles. As a result, the na- 
tional forests today serve as an anchor to windward.” 

The main key to improvement of the nation’s forestry sit- 
uation, said Mr. Watts, is in better handling of private forest 
land. He proposed “as a primary remedy a basic federal leg- 
islative charter which would give reasonable opportunity for 
states to enact and, with federal financial assistance, admin- 
ister regulation under state law consistent with federal stand- 
ards, but would provide for federal administration in states 
which failed to do so.” 

He charged that the Association’s Appraisal report failed 
to point up clearly that, “the crux of the problem of obtain- 
ing the forest products and services which the nation needs 
was getting satisfactory management on private land.” Fur- 
thermore, he warned against being misled by the existence of 
a relatively large amount of “all timber” growth, as opposed 
to “sawtimber” growth, because too much of this “all tim- 
ber” growth is of inferior species of poor quality, and be- 
cause “we are still cutting and destroying the sawtimber 50 
percent faster than it is growing.” 

In addition to public regulation, presented in detail by 
Secretary Anderson, the program proposed by the Forest 
Service briefly is as follows: 

Under the heading of “Public aids and services to help 
achieve good forestry on private lands”’—expansion of tech- 
nical advice and assistance in forest management, harvesting 
and marketing to small woodland owners in all forest coun- 
ties, and similar service to small processing plants; accelera- 
tion of forest planting on private land through increased 





Problems of the small forest landowners were of special interest to this group of extension foresters 
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STANLEY G. FONTANNA spoke for Association of 
State Foresters—and development of state programs 


federal aid to the states in the production and distribution 
of planting stock at nominal cost; strengthening co-opera- 
tive fire protection on state and private lands; more effective 
protection against forest insects and diseases by broadening 
federal responsibility; establishment of co-operative sus- 
tained-yield units as authorized by law; a federally-spon- 
sored credit system to make long-term loans to private forest 
operators: development of forest co-operative as:ociations; 
improvement in forest taxation and forest insurance, espe- 
cially to bring the latter within the economic reach of the 
average forest landowner; expansion of present program of 
benefit payments for forest conservation practices; and 
strengthening and expanding forest research as a prime 
means of aiding forestry and utilization. 

As to public ownership of forest land, the program calls 
for “substantial expansion” as an “essential corollary to the 
enlarged plan of public aids and to public regulation.” It 
embraces federal, state and community ownerships, and 
would include “substantial acreage of badly depleted lands 
that are unlikely to be restored to productive condition by 
private owners: some private forest lands within established 
public forests; and key areas for watershed protection and 
other purposes.” 

Four aspects of national forest development and manage- 
ment receive major emphasis in the program. The first is 
timber management to help meet the nation’s timber emer- 
gency and to sustain local industries and communities; the 
second is national forest range management in the West, 
where conditions are “unsatisfactory”; third, to meet the 
problems of increased recreational use of national forests. 
and to more effectively co-ordinate recreation with other 
uses; and fourth, safeguarding and improving watershed 
values by a vigorous amplification of upstream flood and 
erosion control methods. 


The forest industry’s position and program were keynoted 
by S. Rexford Black of the Forest Industries Council, and 
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Richard A. Colgan, Jr., executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Vigorously asserting that “federal fiscal conditions of to- 
day and tomorrow are far more critical than the nation’s 
timber supply,” Mr. Black told the Congress that the Forest 
Industries Council, in developing a forest policy and pro- 
gram in behalf of the forest products industries, recognized 
the responsibilities of private enterprise and the necessity 
for meeting these responsibilities without excessive finan- 
cial demands upon governmental agencies. 

“The industries reviewed the burden upon the people of 
the United States of a federal budget increasing from the 
year 1909 with a budget of approximately one billion dol- 
lars to a budget of thirteen billion dollars in 1940, and an 
estimated 67 billion dollars for 1946,” he said. “They rec- 
ognized that federal employment, having increased from a 
million employees in 1940 to nearly three million in 1946, 
requires a vast curtailment of such employment rather than 
an expansion if the private enterprise system was to survive. 

“It is the belief of the Council that these facts must be 
faced, not only by the forest products industries, but by con- 
servationists in general and by leaders in governmental de- 
partments, bureaus and agencies, as well as other industries.” 

The necessity for wise use of forest resources in maintain- 
ing permanent industries capable of producing continuous 
supplies of forest products, and the communities dependent 
upon them, is recognized by the Forest Industries Council, 
Mr. Black declared. “Having faith that private enterprise 
and initiative can provide the most effective management, 
use and renewal of our nation’s forests, the Council pledges 
united leadership for betterment of America’s forests and 
the attainment of continuous forest production. In fulfill- 
ment of this policy, the Forest Industries Council agrees to: 

“Promote the extension of permanent and dependable pro- 
tection against fire to all forest lands, irrespective of own- 
ership; urge all forest owners and forest operators to de- 
velop and adopt forest practices designed to insure the 
continuous production of timber on all areas as harvested, 
irrespective of ownership; confirm the sound economic pol- 
icy of encouraging private ownership of lands which are 
being or can be profitably managed for continuous produc- 
tion of forest crops, and encourage a national land policy to 
include the sale and exchange of public lands in order to 
restore desirable lands to private ownership as well as to 
consolidate public holdings. 

“Encourage public ownership and practical management 
of forest lands which are incapable of producing sufficient 
wood to maintain profitable private ownership; advocate 
equalization of state and local taxes on forest land that rea- 
sonably support their fair proportion of local responsibili- 
ties, and that encourage private ownership of forest lands. 

“Support in each forested state a competent, adequately 
staffed and financed state forestry organization, qualified to 
manage state-owned forest lands, to administer and enforce 
state laws relative to privately-owned forest lands, and to 
provide adequate co-operation with all timberland owners in 
the state in solving forestry problems. 

“Support public regulation when necessary or desirable, 
to be administered under state law—the need or desirability 
of such regulation and its scope if undertaken to be deter- 
mined by the people of each state; co-operate with public 
and private agencies in the control or abatement of major 
forest insects and diseases; and develop more complete 
utilization of forest products.” 

In highlighting the Council’s program of conservation, 
Mr. Black emphasized “widespread and practical education 
of landowners in growing trees, education at the tree-roots.” 
Such an approach, he believes, will provide adequate nation- 
wide forest protection and stimulate the best forest practices 
on all private forest lands. 
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“The forest industries have passed the era of migration,” 
Mr. Black declared. “They are becoming agricultural indus- 
tries, anchored to the land which produces their needed 
crops of trees. Their raw material grows and through land 
management and forest protection can grow, forever, end- 
less successive crops of trees. The commercial forest lands 
of America consist of 460 million acres, of which 340 mil- 
lion are privately owned. Forest industries are not only 
concerned with their own forest practices on 68 million acres 
but also the encouragement of timber growing by hundreds 
of thousands of wood suppliers which not only include the 
3,475,000 farmers with nearly 140 million acres of wood- 
lands, but also the 528 thousand non-farm owners with 133 
million acres of timberland in areas under 500 acres in size. 

“The industries believe that a successful tree-growing pro- 
gram must be based upon the solid foundation of sound eco- 
nomics. The key is the forest industries themselves because 
they provide the market for the grower. The industries fur- 
ther believe that co-ordinated, well-planned educational pro- 
grams coupled with fair and efficient marketing, will arouse 
sufficient interest to encourage growers to so handle their 
timberlands that they will receive a satisfactory profit and 
at the same time meet the demands for products of the 
forest.” 

Briefly stated, Mr. Black summed up, the forest industries’ 
program “to grow more trees in America” is this: stimulate 
the best forest practices on all private forest lands regardless 
of ownership; demonstrate to growers that good forestry 
pays; and to educate farmers, other woodland owners, indus- 
tries and public and private agencies in a program to grow 
more crops of trees. 

On other important problems, Mr. Black stated that the 
forest industries believe the Secretary of Agriculture should 
be authorized to co-operate with other federal departments or 
with any state, organization, agency, or person to conduct 
surveys on any forest land to detect and appraise infesta- 
tions of forest insect pests and tree diseases and to determine 
and carry out measures which will adequately suppress such 
outbreaks or epidemics. On the other hand, he said, indus- 
try opposes further benefit payments for fore=t conservation 
practices under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. “Such policies tend to defeat efforts to educate 
forest landowners that good forest management is a sound 
economic enterprise.” 

The lumber industry, said Mr. Colgan, subscribes to the 
principles set forth by the Forest Industries Council and 
agrees in general with the Higgins Lake recommendations. 

Stressing the belief that no program will be effective until 
forest fires are under control and cease to be a drain on the 
forest rezource, he said, “It is our feeling that a far more 
detailed and comprehensive fire protection program than has 
yet been put into effect is necessary.” To illustrate the direc- 
tion such a program should take he cited the success of the 
industry-sponsored “Keep America Green” campaign. 

“In my humble opinion,” he said, “the private owners are 
doing a better job in this respect than some of our official 
agencies. Public expenditures for fire protection are mount- 
ing by many times, yet the fire loss has not diminished.” 

Mr. Colgan re-emphasized the importance of encouraging 
the four million small timberland and woodlot owners in 
good management and good production practices. “Here,” 
he said, “is a field for more educational enterprise, and that 
education should be fully tried. With proper help from the 
experienced staff of state forestry departments, much could 
be done without resorting to regulatory laws.” 

As to federal ownership of forest lands—‘We feel very 
strongly,” he told the Congress, “that we have reached lim- 
its beyond which there is no justifiable reason for federal 
ownership to go.” 

Commenting on The American Forestry Association’s For- 
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est Resource Appraisal report, the lumber executive stated 
he could not agree with its basis of estimating future de- 
mand for wood. Nor could he go along with growth esti- 
mates. 

“When we come to estimating growth,” he said, “we are 
on uncertain ground. The Appraisal’s growth figures could 
be doubled with just as firm.a foundation as supports the 
conservative figures used. In my own experience | handled 
an area of 200 thousand acres for 25 years and after measur- 
ing second cuttings and sample plots I felt as nearly justi- 
fied in saying we had a growth of 500 board feet an acre a 
year as the 300 we finally settled on as a basis for estimating 
future yields. Industry feels we are growing and can grow 
much more timber than the Appraisal indicates.” 


The policy and program of the pulp and paper industry 
were presented to the Congress by Earl Tinker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. In a 
word, he said, “this industry, because of its character, will 
be required to meet its forestry problem and, because of the 
economics of its situation, will do so without compulsion.” 

He reminded the Congress that ‘the paper and pulp indus- 
try had capital assets of “well over three billion dollars,” 
much of it in plant installations. Because of this, the indus- 
try is not migratory. “Furthermore, because of its raw ma- 
terial requirements, it is characteristically a small town 
industry and a large number of communities are dependent 
upon it for continued existence. 

“The concern of’ pulp and paper mills with the proximity 
of their wood supplies,” he pointed out, “is indicated by the 
fact that out of a total annual freight bill of $130,000,000 
paid the railroads alone, approximately $21,000,000 is ex- 
pended in freight in hauling wood. Obviously, the econ- 
omists and foresters in the various companies must be 
actively engaged in the development of plans that will result 
in the curtailment of this large item of expense. In many 





R. E. McARDLE, Forest Service state and private for- 
estry chief, stressed direct service to small owners 
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America, went all-out for revival of Hook Bill 
cases, the practice of most intensive forestry will be found 
justified.” 

A recent survey by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion covering more than nine million acres of eompany- 
owned land, he brought out, revealed that all but 21,000 
acres were being held for permanent forest production. 

“It is the industry’s position that state-by-state analyses 
of the relationship between productive capacity of forest 
lands available to existing and potential forest products in- 
dustries, should be completed as rapidly as possible,” he 
stated. “These analyses should be on the basis of a joint 
effort on the part of federal and state public agencies and the 
industries concerned.” 

As regards the industry’s viewpoint toward federal appro- 
priations for forest conservation, Mr. Tinker had this to say: 
“It is the industry’s position that the public responsibility 
lies in providing adequate fire protection, adequate provi- 
sion for insect and disease control, fundamental research 
and the administration of national forests. The industry 
has full appreciation of the vast field of federal activities 
in forest conservation that might be undertaken, but its 
position is that no industry should request or support fed- 
eral appropriations beyond those clearly outside the scope 
of private development at private expense. This is basic 
to its concepts of the private enterprise system.” 


Representatives of industry’s various regional associa- 
tions gave basic support to the statement of policy of the 
Forest Industries Council. 

Corydon Wagner, speaking for the Joint Committee on 
Forest Conservation of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Northwest Loggers Association, 
which “covers 80 percent of the production of forest prod- 
ucts” in the Douglasfir region, placed emphasis on that por- 
tion of a national program applicable to the Pacific North- 
west. 

“We intend,” Mr. Wagner told the Congress, “to give 
full force to the state forest laws of Washington and Oregon, 
which were enacted with the support of the forest industries; 
we intend to continue the promotion of tree farms, to de- 
velop sustained-yield on private lands and, wherever possi- 
ble, co-operative sustained-yield units; we intend to continue 
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our efforts to find markets and methods of manufacture 
which will use small trees, slabs and other low-grade ma- 
terial.” 

However, in view of the fact that in the Douglasfir region 
61 percent of the merchantable timber and 51 percent of 
the forest land is owned by state, county and federal gov- 
ernments, he pointed out that public co-operation is of “ex- 
ceptional importance to regional progress,” and, in the light 
of current needs and opportunities, former relationships 
should be re-examined and re-aligned. This re-study, he 
said, should include co-ordination of forest protection, co- 
operative sustained-yield units, co-operative research, cutting 
budgets, access roads and public land ownership. Further- 
more, he stated, a Pacific Northwest Forest Policy Com- 
mittee should be appointed to “provide practically for the 
many pressing phases of co-operation between the federal 
and state services and wood-using industries and to assure 
the frequent interchange of information and advice.” 

Proposals applying to the southern pine region were pre- 
sented in a statement to the Congress by H. M. Seaman, 
chairman of the Conservation Committee, Southern Pine 
Association. This stressed “universal adoption of sound, 
practical forest cutting practices” by industry and co-opera- 
tion with public agencies in improving harvesting and man- 
agement practices of landowners from whom timber is pur- 
chased. It called for increased services to “farmers and 
other non-industrial” landowners by state forest agencies, 
and the expansion of “programs of education and demon- 
stration” by agricultural extension services. 

It rejected public regulation for “voluntary effort” with 
the “constructive co-operation of state and federal forestry 
agencies in a program of education and assistance”; it 
urged that “the delineation and limitation of areas for 
public forest acquisition in each state be established by 
statutory law with provision for annual contributions or 
payments in lieu of taxes commensurate with the taxes paid 
on comparable lands in private ownership”; it advocated 
methods of forest land taxation, by the states, that will “en- 
courage the growing of continuous crops of forest products,” 
and a system of forest credits and loans for small timber 
growers so that they may “carry out vital improvement 
measures, limit and restrict cutting operations and build 
their forest growing stock to the point where forestry prac- 
tices become profitable.” 

Stuart Moir, chief forester for the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, declared “voluntary self-regulation” is being applied 
to the woods of the western pine region. “We are antici- 
pating our timber needs for years to come,” he said. “Sound 
forest practices and management with a view toward growing 
timber crops for future use is the order of the day. We are 
now beginning to see the fruits of our efforts.” 

E. T. F. Wohlenberg, forest counsel for the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, proposed the establish- 
ment of regional advisory boards, made up of representa- 
tives of private industry, state and federal governments “to 
iron out controversial issues and secure joint action on com- 
mon problems.” 

W. R. Schofield, representing the California Forest Pro- 
tective Association, called for “less paternalism exercised 
by governmental agencies and a greater latitude permitted 
in the exercise of free enterprise, which would do much to 
maintain and establish an economic balance and a sound 
continuing forest production program on private lands in 
the state.” A public forest policy, he said, “should be to 
assist private ownership in economically obtaining the ulti- 
mate and maximum production of forest growth on private 
forest lands and government should maintain higher stand- 
ards of forest management on publicly-owned forest land.” 

Speaking for the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation, H. J. Malsberger stressed the value of demonstra- 
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tional and educational service to the small landowner. Point- 
ing to his organization’s “practical program of utilization 
and conservation,” he told the Congress that the rule, as he 
has found it, is that “as more and more landowners become 
familiar with improved forest practices, the percentage of 
those disregarding aids and services sharply decrease.” 
This, he said, augurs well for a great expansion of educa- 
tional activities. 


Organized labor’s program was presented to the Congress 
by Anthony W. Smith, representing the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO), and Ellery Foster, on behalf of 
the International Woodworkers of America. 


Moving swiftly to the heart of labor’s position, Mr. Smith 
used these words: “The first and most important element 
in the forestry program of the CIO is federal regulation of 
commercial cutting operations on private timberlands.” 

Pointing out that labor “has lived through the ruthless 
cutting of the forests of the Great Lakes area, and now in 
the Northwest, and has seen the effect of the shift of industry 
on the lives of the men in the woods and mills,” Mr. Smith 
declared: 

“We believe that the time has passed for temporizing or 
trifling with this public nuisance. We know that methods of 
persuasion and education alone cannot cope with it. We 
are certain that state regulation cannot do so. Our position 
is clear; we call for federal regulation of commercial cut- 
ting operations now on all private timberlands over which 
the federal government may claim constitutional jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Such regulation should be confined to “the simplest and 
clearest issues, centering mainly a1ound the use of the ax,” 
he stated. Other questions such as fire hazard reduction, 
tree disease and insect control and timber stand improve- 
ment, “often included in regulatory proposals,” could be 
dealt with by other methods. 


“Firm control of the use of the ax and saw in the woods 
is the key to effective regulation,” he emphasized. “Firm 
and powerful federal regulation must be the cutting edge of 
any effective national forestry program.” 

The Higgins Lake proposals Mr. Smith termed “sadly in- 
adequate” on regulation. “The economics of the situation,” 
he declared, “preclude effective state control, because each 
state fears to drive industry away by tough regulation. 
Moreover, the monopoly interests of this country frequently 
exert undue influence upon state legislatures and state execu- 
tives, and the big timber interests can easily prevent genuine 
regulation on a state basis for many long years to come.” 

In the field of “public assistance,” Mr. Smith advocated, 
among other things, an extension of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program to forestry, with Congress providing the 
machinery and funds for forest conservation payments. 
“Practices to be brought under public control by this 
means,” he said, “would be those less susceptible to direct 
regulation.” 

Forestry marketing and utilization services would be ex- 
tended to landowners with federal assistance under the labor 
program, and technical services would be advanced to small 
operators at federal expense through the Extension Service. 
The program favored machinery to provide credit for for- 
estry purposes, provided it was conditioned on compliance 
with sound federal standards. Federal authority to plan and 
carry out protective measures against insects and diseases 
would be broadened, as would its activities in supplying 
landowners with forest tree seed and nursery stock. 

As to taxation, Mr. Smith had this to say: “We recognize 
that state and federal inheritance and estate tax laws are in- 
tended to break up huge aggregates of wealth, and we sup- 
port that policy. Forestry organizations should not allow 
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themselves to be manipulated in big-money maneuvers 
against progressive tax laws.” 

The labor viewpoint supports “reasonable extension of 
federal and state acquisition of forest land.” But it conflicts 
with the Higgins Lake recommendation of a thorough-going 
study of federal public land policies and administration. 


“We repeat,” Mr. Smith stated, “that our problem is in 
the situation on the private lands. The time may come for 
a general re-examination of federal land holdings, particu- 
larly as among the various administrative agencies. If so, 
it can only be after a broad policy of national regulation 
has been established, and private lands have in fact been 
brought under sustained-yield production throughout the 
nation.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Smith stated that labor believes that 
forests “can and should be administered on a multiple use 
basis which will develop them for timber production and 
for a wide variety of recreational uses.” Private lands 
should be obligated to provide for these uses, he said, as 
well as the public forests. 


Mr. Foster reaffirmed, in the main, the policies and pro- 
gram presented by Mr. Smith, keynoting public regulation. 
He gave unqualified endorsement to the Hook bill (intro- 
duced in Congress last April as H. R. 6221), and quoted 
numerous of its provisions as fulfilling the program of the 
International Woodworkers of America. On the matter of 
the Higgins Lake recommendations, he was severely critical 
reading into the record of the Congress alternate proposals. 

“In general, the ends to be achieved by the committee’s 
program,” he said, in summing up the Higgins Lake recom- 
mendations, “would be to let timber get scarcer and scarcer, 
and to increase the concentration of the remaining timber in 
the hands of a few corporations who can profiteer on a 
scarcity of timber. We don’t like to question anyone’s mo- 





A group of railroad foresters—part of the 
delegation participating in the Congress 
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tives, but it certainly looks to us as though a scheming few 
had pulled a fast one in getting the committee to come out 
with a program of nice-sounding words which, nevertheless, 
conceal a flock of booby traps.” 


The program of the Association of State Foresters, pre- 
sented to the Congress by Stanley G. Fontanna, deputy direc- 
tor of the Michigan Department of Conservation, with cer- 
tain exceptions, agrees substantially with the Higgins Lake 
proposals. These exceptions are, primarily, in certain poli- 
cies pertaining to the function and field of work of state 
forestry agencies, particularly in respect to privately owned 
forest land. Mr. Fontanna summed them up as follows: 

The state forestry agency is the legally constituted author- 
ity for the conduct of forestry work in the state. As such, 
the Association of State Foresters pledges its support to the 
principle that any agency, state or federal, undertaking for- 
estry work in a state or territory shall conduct such work 
or activity under or in co-operation with the state forestry 
department. Federal co-operation, under principles of the 
Clarke-McNary law as now conducted, is regarded as a satis- 
factory application of this principle. 

State foresters propose to act as rapidly as possible in 
developing state programs for the use of all the correlated 
existing agencies which will furnish information to private 
forest landowners on the management of their holdings for 
timber production on an economically sound basis. Where 
state law now permits such activities, the state foresters pro- 
pose to make available the services of competent foresters 
to work with timberland owners in setting up management 
plans. Where such enabling legislation does not exist, ac- 
tion toward legislative authority is recommended. 

To implement this program, the state foresters recommend 
federal legislation for co-operative work on the Clarke- 
McNary pattern. Direct action projects, however, would 
not start in a state until the state is ready to finance its share 
and to administer the work. Federal legislation should also 
provide for field assistance by the U. S. Forest Service on 
major projects and federal research facilities and technicians 
without the necessity of the state matching such expenditures. 

When regulation of privately-owned timberlands is neces- 
sary, the state foresters believe that such regulation should 
be provided by the state and not by the federal government. 

They urge the liberalization of the present Clarke-McNary 
law to permit the distribution of forest tree planting stock 
for all forestation purposes, and that the authorization for 
these purposes be increased commensurate to the size of the 
planting program recommended by the Higgins Lake com- 
mittee. They recommend that policies for both the growing 
and the distribution of planting stock be worked out on a 
state level by all agencies concerned. State forest tree nur- 
series should not compete, they believe, with private nur- 
series. Instead, they should work in close co-operation. 


Shirley W. Allen, president of the Society of American 
Foresters, reported for the council of that organization of 
professional foresters. 

The council of the society, he said, “makes no commitment 
to the Higgins Lake program as a whole, but sees in it much 
with which it believes professional foresters will agree.” 

Mr. Allen pointed out that it was the opinion of the So- 
ciety’s council that education and action programs for the 
small woodland owner need not be assigned exclusively to 
any particular agencies, but that frequently the best educa- 
tion includes extensive demonstration and actual assistance 
to group action. Further, that the 700 thousand small tim- 
berland owners who are not farmers may need to depend on 
state and federal forestry agencies for education, just as 
many of the 3,300,000 farm woodland owners “now accept 
and value services other than those of extension agencies.” 
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Charges for any and all “intensive individual services” 
proposed to be made by state departments of forestry, he 
said, “should not be so near ‘cost’ as to discourage or com- 
pete unfairly with private enterprise in the form of consult- 
ing and service-rendering professional forestry firms and 
individuals, of which increasing numbers are available. 
Rather the use of such services should be encouraged.” 

Regarding the participation of vocational agricultural 
teachers in instruction relating to the management of farm 
forests, Mr. Allen urged that standards for vocational in- 
struction in farm forestry and for teachers of such subjects 
be established, and that more thorough preparation be given 
such teachers by the land grant colleges. 

The council of the Society is already on record as favor- 
ing and urging the establishment of a national science foun- 
dation, he said, and will continue to work for this project. 
Likewise, the council is on record, and has actually re- 
quested the President of the United States to appoint a com- 
mittee for the study of public land policies such as is rec- 
ommended in the Higgins Lake proposals. 

The council is also in agreement, Mr. Allen said, with 
that portion of the proposed program dealing with the pro- 
motion of forestry in the South, and urges that such con- 
sideration and action are appropriate to all other commer- 
cial forest production regions. These, he maintained, should 
likewise be included in the program. 


One of the features of the Congress was a series of “work- 
ing conferences” on key policy questions and technical sub- 
jects. The first of these, on the subject “Who Shall Own 
America’s Forests,” was keynoted by W. E. White, state 
forester of Texas, Ellery Foster, representing organized la- 
bor, and Harris Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Forest and Park Association. 

Mr. White’s viewpoint was that the federal government 
“should own enough good timberland to serve as an auxili- 
ary timber supply in case of emergencies; that it should own 
the inaccessible watersheds in the mountain regions; that 
the states should own and reforest denuded areas which 
private landowners are unable to restore as a profitable ven- 
ture—that if the states and landowners cannot reforest these 
lands, the federal government should acquire them for this 
purpose.” 

On the whole, he said, he believed enough land was now 
administered by the U. S. Forest Service to “satisfy all of 
the uses to which it is put.” 

Mr. Foster’s opinion was that “entirely too much emphasis 
has been placed on the question of who owns or should own 
the forest lands. It all leads thought away from the basic 
needs of government control of commercial logging and for 
government forestry aids to the forest owners and operators. 

“When those needs have been filled,” he declared, “then 
the issue as to who should own the forests can be consid- 
ered free of the emotionalism which now beclouds the forest 
ownership debate.” 

Mr. Reynolds brought out that in Europe there are many 
countries where from 25 to 40 percent of all the land is 
owned by the communities. “Perhaps that is too large,” he 
added, “but we have thousands of communities in this coun- 
try with idle land that could be brought back to producing 
good timber.” As an example of this type of ownership, 
he cited the fact that 129 communities in Massachusetts 
now own about 40,000 acres of forest land. 

So far as the public is concerned, he said, “we have gone 
as far as we need go with national forests; some of the states 
have gone as far as they need go with state forests. What 
we need now is to have the people take hold of the problem 
right in their own backyards. And when we have done that, 
we have actually sold conservation once and for all.” 

C. M. Granger, assistant chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
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brought out that the “proposition that there should be no 
extension of public forest holdings appears to be based on 
the assumption that most private forest landowners are on 
the verge of practicing forestry on their land.” This is an 
unsound basis on which to consider any such proposition, 


he said. 


“For example,” he cited, “the Forest Service continues to 
receive offers to exchange private forest lands for national 
forest stumpage from large, well-financed, experienced op- 
erating companies who, by considered action of their boards 
of directors and in evident knowledge of the forest-growing 
potentialities of the properties, have decided that they do 
not wish to hold their lands for permanent forestry. They 
are willing to leave them with a good growing stock if the 
United States will take them over. 

“Would you have the Forest Service simply turn away in 
such cases and say ‘we are not interested,’ or is it better 
for the government to take these lands over with a good 
growing stock on them so that they may contribute to their 
utmost to the permanent employment and community base 
of the dependent areas?” he asked. “Of course, we have 
favored such exchange.” 


In the session devoted to forest protection, Earl S. Peirce, 
chief of the Division of State Co-operative Fire Control, U. 
S. Forest Service, voiced general approval of the Higgins 
Lake recommendations relating to fire control. He ques- 
tioned, however, whether forestry committees to promote 
prevention and effective fire control programs, as proposed, 
were needed in all states, declaring that in some “fire pro- 
tection has pretty nearly reached the state of adequacy.” 

T. S. Goodyear, state forester of Washington, raised the 
question of increased cost of fire protection, emphasizing 
that “both the extent and intensity of protection is directly 
in proportion to the amount of available funds.” Since the 
war, he said, forest protective agencies have been expected 
to supply one dollar’s worth of protection for sixty cents. 

To illustrate how acute the situation is: “On the Pacific 
Coast fire fighting wages increased during the war from 
forty cents to a minimum of $1.05 an hour. Recently, we 
had a series of lightning fires, which unfortunately occurred 
on a Saturday. I contacted five logging camps. The price 
of fallers on Saturday was time and a half; on Sunday it 
was double time. In fact, it was $40 a ialler.” 

Pointing to the forest industries’ part in the fire protec- 
tion problem, he said: “In the western states, many of the 
forestry departments remained indifferent and obscure until 
industry went to the state legislatures and not only secured 
adequate funds but have supported them continually ever 
since. Thus, I would like to throw out a challenge to in- 
dustry in the South: that they get behind their own local 
state forestry departments and secure adequate funds for 
them, in order’that they may qualify for the $250,000 of 
Clarke-McNary money which is now allocated to other states 
because the South does not have sufficient appropriations to 
match and qualify for that money.” 

Charles Gillett, forester for the American Forest Products 
Industries, in discussing the educational approach to nation- 
wide fire protection, explained the “Keep Green” campaign 
sponsored by his organization, and which, he said, now has 
been established in 18 states. These programs, he said, are 
organized through state-wide central committees, which in- 
clude representatives from government, civic clubs, women’s 
organizations, veterans’ groups, labor, educators, farm 
groups, the press, organized sportsmen and the forest in- 
dustries. 

“IT am convinced,” he concluded, “that by working to- 
gether we can achieve nation-wide fire protection within the 
next four years. It is no matter for any one group or agency. 
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It is a problem which must be attacked through co-ordinated 
effort.” 

Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, of the Division of Forest Pathology, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, brought out that the fed- 
ral government is conducting better than 90 percent of the 
research on forest diseases, and urged that the states increase 
activities along this line. 

“New diseases are appearing, and old diseases are being 
discovered in new places,” he said, urging more intensive 
research in this field. 

“We believe that the domestic program suggested at Hig- 
gins Lake for protection against these diseases is an excellent 
thing,” he stated, “but we would like to urge that such a 
program, however organized, should be very closely in con- 
tact with the research pathologists, who are constantly find- 
ing out the information which must be applied. 


The first of the special technical sessions was on timber 
management, discussed in three parts—management of pub- 
lic forests, problems of private management, and needs of 
the small forest owner. 

Keynoting the federal government’s position in respect 
to public forests, were Ira J. Mason, chief of the Division 
of Timber Management, U. S. Forest Service, and John F. 
Shanklin, as:istant director of forests, Department of the 
Interior. 

The policy of the Forest Service, Mr. Mason stated, is to 
build up the cut to that allowable under sustained-yield prin- 
ciples and to increase allowable rates of cut by more inten- 
sive management. This will demand inventories and con- 
struction of timber access roads, he said, a broad marking 
policy, increased sustained-yield units and the development 
of markets for products of intensively managed forests. 

Mr. Shanklin emphasized adequate fire protection as the 
main problem on lands administered by the Department of 
the Interior. This has not yet been achieved, he said, ex- 
cept on the Oregon and California revested lands. Nor has 
the co-operative sustained-yield units for these lands been 
placed on a functioning basis because of many as yet un- 
solved problems. 

On the 31 million acres of scattered forest and wood- 
land of the public domain, he said, no intensive management 
is being employed, but surveys are being made and limited 
timber sales have been concluded. As to Alaska, he stated 
that adequate appropriations are necessary before intensive 





Informal discussion—AFPI Chairman W. B. Greeley 
(right) and C. M. Granger, U. S. Forest Service 
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management of these forests can be considered. 

Other keynoters were Burt P. Kirkland, until recently a 
member of the Forest Resource Appraisal staff, and DeWitt 
Nelson, director of the Division of Forestry, California 
State Department of Natural Resources. 

Mr. Kirkland pointed out that only moderate improve- 
ments are necessary in forest management to balance the 
forest budget. While the national cut of sawlogs and other 
forest products of sawtimber size since 1938 has been about 
350 billion board feet, he said, shrinkage in sawtimber 
stands has been only 163 billion feet. For the country as a 
whole, he concluded, an allowable cut of 44 billion feet can 
be achieved, of which about 14 billion should come from 
public forests. 

Land-use classification is essential to proper management 
of public lands, Mr. Nelson pointed out. He also emphasized 
that industry must recognize that public forests should be 
managed on a sound economic ba- 
sis and that in addition they must 


Discussing the needs of the small forest owner, R. E. Me- 
Ardle, chief of the Division of State and Private Forestry, 
U. S. Forest Service, made this observation: the small 
owner needs a forester to walk over the ground with him, 
size up his situation, show him what to do to make money 
on his woodland, now and in the future, and then perform 
some of the rather highly specialized forestry jobs for him. 

This statement was borne out by Charles H. Flory, state 
forester of South Carolina, who explained how such co- 
operation was being successfully applied in his state under a 
state-operated program of assistance. 

Henry J. Malsberger, forester for the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association, described the manner and effects 
of educational and demonstrational programs conducted by 
his organization. These include timber cutting demonstra- 
tions, timber marking services, and the training of farm 
boys in forestry work. 

Willis M. Baker, chief of the 





serve as field laboratories for ex- 
perimental programs and new 
techniques. 

Problems of private manage- 
ment were keynoted by James W. 
Girard, consulting forester; J. F. 
Kaylor, state forester of Mary- 
land; James C. McClellan, for- 
ester for the American Forest 
Products Industries; and J. Her- 
bert Stone, regional forester for 
the southern region of the Forest 
Service. 

Pointing out that more prog- 
ress has been made in the past 
decade in attaining better forest 





COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 
AVAILABLE 


Complete Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Forest Congress will be available 
within a short time at $1.50 a copy. 
Because of paper shortages, the 
press run will be limited. Orders 
therefore should be placed imme- 
diately. Order from 


The American Forestry Association 
919 17th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of Forestry Relations, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, also 
urged the educational approach in 
dealing with the small owner. 
“Education has not failed” he de- 
clared; “it simply has not been 
given adequate trial.” He called 
for a policy of co-operation in the 
educational effort among local, 
state and federal agencies. 


Gordon D. Marckworth, dean 
of the School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, reviewed 
for the Congress the conclusions 
of the session devoted to forest 
and products research. 








practices in the woods than had 
been made during all time previ- 
ous, Mr. Girard censured industry for painting too bright a 
picture and the government for painting one too black. He 
expressed lack of faith in either federal or state regulation, 
since regulation will not make the small owner, who consti- 
tutes the bulk of the forest problem, grow trees. Persons 
with large investments and only a few years left to operate 
should be made to leave their lands in reasonably produc- 
tive condition, he said. For the large holdings, he believed 
forestry to be practicable, adding that “we are just starting 
to practice real forestry.” He urged all conservation agen- 
cies to work together to one end—an adequate supply of tim- 
ber to meet all requirements and a sizable backlog to meet 
any future emergency. 

Mr. Kaylor outlined the Maryland forest conservancy 
district method of regulating and escouraging better forest 
practices on private lands, with particular reference to how 
the system was helping private owners manage their lands 
by providing technical assistance. 

Mr. McClellan highlighted the need of private owners as 
more and better information and assistance in the handling 
of their forests. This is particularly true among the small 
owners. He pointed to industry programs such as “Trees 
for America” as a means of accomplishing this end. 

Mr. Stone pictured two distinct sets of management prob- 
lems in the handling of private timber. One concerns the 
production of the largest amount of the best quality raw 
material required by the processing plants; the other process- 
ing and selling to the best financial advantage to the proces- 
sor what the forest can produce under sustained-yield man- 
agement. The solution of these problems, he believes, lies 
in careful technical evaluation of the forest, the needs of 
ownership, and integration of these factors into a sustained 
operation plan. 
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First, he said, it was the senti- 
ment of the meeting that proper 
co-ordination and integration of research is drastically 
needed. 

“Too often,’ he declared, “agencies which have only 
limited resources will duplicate research work which is being 
done or could be done better by some other agency.” Such 
duplication, he added, could be reduced by meetings of the 
heads of research agencies at least once a year, by rein- 
stating the advisory councils of the forest experiment sta- 
tions, and by representatives of various agencies, when 
feasible, getting together and talking over problems. 

Although the program of the forest experiment stations 
in expanding their field sub-station units was to be com- 
mended, Dean Marckworth said, there was need for more 
research directed toward the small woodland owner and his 
problems. There was need for yield tables for managed 
stands as against unmanaged stands, and also for putting the 
findings of research into use. The lack of knowledge in 
the field of forest genetics was deplored. 

While approving the recommendations of the Higgins 
Lake Committee as they dealt with forest research, the spe- 
cial meeting protested a statement in the Appraisal report 
which it interpreted to imply that no further research work 
is needed. This, it declared, is obviously opposed to the 
Higgins Lake recommendations. 

Dr. Hardy Shirley, assistant dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry, supported the report of the research 
meeting. 

“Industry spokesmen have repeatedly said that better for- 
estry will be practiced when it can be demonstrated that it 
pays to do so,” Dr. Shirley declared. “This is a major 
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task to which most research men and timber management 
and forest products men are devoting their energies. 

“The Appraisal report advocates more education and ex- 
pansion. Every educator knows that research and education 
must go hand in hand, else education soon becomes sterile. 
We stand in forest research and education today about where 
we stood at the turn of the century in agricultural research 
and education. Our main research jobs still lie ahead.” 

In reporting the conclusions of the special session on mul- 
tiple use of forests, Shirley W. Allen, serving as chairman, 
urged the Congress to recognize forage as one of the primary 
products of forested land, to accept the need for harmon- 
izing the practices of the livestock industry with those for 
the conservation of other renewable organic resources, to 
work “progressively and aggressively” to obtain develop- 
ment of the principles of range management, including those 
already established, and to secure through every possible 
means their application to private and public grazing lands. 

The session likewise urged The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to broaden its conservation activities to further bet- 
ter management and conservation of range lands, and spe- 
cifically to work for the appropriation of adequate funds for 
the management and regulation of the Taylor grazing areas, 
appropriations for which were drastically cut by the 79th 
Congress. 

Proposals made by the Wilderness Society and by the Na- 
tional Parks Association for amending the program devel- 
oped at Higgins Lake were approved by the session. It also 
recommended that any program for forest land should recog- 
nize the need for and outstanding value of the national parks 
and provide for their perpetuation free from economic and 
non-conforming uses. 

The session disagreed with the statement in the Higgins 
Lake proposals that “there is generally no conflict between 
intensive management of forests for timber production and 
best management for multiple use.” Mr. Allen pointed out 
that the session on multiple use believes there is frequent 
conflict. “Conscious and thoughtful effort is necessary,” he 
said, “in order to make multiple use management work.” 

The statement by the Wilderness Society, referred to by 
Mr. Allen, was presented to the Congress by Howard Zahn- 
iser, its executive secretary, who, while endorsing some 
phases of the Higgins Lake proposals made this declaration: 
“As a comprehensive outline of objectives in American for- 
est management they are greatly disappointing, because of 
their total failure to include wilderness preservation as one 
of its specific objectives. Indeed, the way it deals with the 





H. J. MALSBERGER, Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, urged training farm boys in forestry 
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whole importance of the forest as a recreational resource 
seems far from adequate and quite lacking in clear-cut state- 
ments of recreation objectives. I earnestly hope that this 
Congress will remedy such omissions.” 

Mr. Zahniser also criticized the report of the Forest Re- 
source Appraisal, from the wilderness viewpoint, as being 
“actually alarming. It is disturbing,” he said, “to see 
specified in the context of this report, that ‘particularly in 
the primeval stands’ it is ‘imperative that additional forest 
production be developed immediately.’ It is disturbing also 
to see a section on epidemics concluded with this sentence, 
‘Primeval stands suffer enormous damage about which little 
can be done unless and until they are opened up to intensive 
management.’ There is an unfavorable significance in the 
statement: ‘Remote areas, removed from possible entry or 
sale to private interests long in advance of actual demand, 
are now found to possess important commercial values.’ ” 

Mr. Zahniser urged that the Higgins Lake program be 
amended to place proper emphasis on watershed and recrea- 
tional values, under the section devoted to protection of 
forest resources; that in the section devoted to timber man- 
agement and utilization, areas designated as wilderness be 
exempted from intensive management; and that under the 
section devoted to forest management for multiple use, there 
be added as “No. 6” to the list of “five essential uses,” the 
following: 

“Preservation of wilderness areas excluded from all plans 
for commercial use and devoted to the perpetuation of wild- 
life, to waterfowl protection and to the provision of oppor- 
tunities for scientific study and the type of recreation possi- 
ble only in such areas.” 

Devereux Butcher, executive secretary of the National 
Parks Association, told the Congress that his organization 
supported the action recommended by Mr. Zahniser. 

“We believe,” he said, “that no designated wilderness 
area should be included in plans for sustained-yield lum- 
bering, and that timber resources outside the wilderness 
areas should be so planned and operated as to enable us to 
retain these wildernesses forever.” 

Mr. Butcher raised another point: “The Higgins Lake 
program,” he stated, “discusses the question of the value of 
mature trees. In this connection, we wish to point out that 
many of the most valuable birds and animals must have 
dead trees in which to nest or den or find food, or they will 
suffer severe decrease. Indeed, many forms of wildlife are 
suffering a severe housing shortage, due to an over-enthusi- 

(Turn to page 552) 





J. F. KAYLOR, Maryland’s state forester, explained 
conservancy district methods as aid to landowners 
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As the life-giving sap prepares for the frosts of winter, the falling leaves, if unmolested, re- 
turn to the earth from which they came, to become bits of organic substance to enrich the soil 


By GRACE V. SHARRITT 


THE first yellow leaf fell from my maple this morning. 
The leaf was dry and its edges curled upward to form a 
tiny hollow cradle for the wind to whisk about the walk. 
Now it rested in the shadow of the trunk of the tree. 


I picked the leaf from the ground and held it in my hand. 
It did not feel waxy and cool to the touch as did the green 
leaves still dancing merrily upon the branches of the tree. 
This leaf was sere. Its cells of life had closed. Its useful- 
ness to the parent trunk was gone. But the leaf’s place in 
nature’s complete cycle had not yet ended. 


I opened my hand. The leaf brushed my palm an instant 
in farewell. Then a light wind carried it over the roof-top. 


The path soon will be carpeted with yellow 
4 and scarlet leaves which have slipped silently 
from trees which no longer need them 


Photo by Rutherford Platt 
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Now if unmolested the leaf would return to the soil from 
which it came. It would become an infinitesimal bit of or- 
ganic substance to enrich a fragment of soil. There was no 
futility in this dry curled leaf. For futility is not part of 
nature’s plan. In nature there is forever new hope and a 
promise of a fuller life to come. 


The morning was clear and sunny—the sky that remote 
shade of blue which forewarns of a change from summer to 
autumn. The path soon will be carpeted with yellow and 
scarlet leaves which have slipped silently from the trees 
which no longer need them. Gradually the processes of the 
life-giving sap of the tree are preparing for the frosts of 
winter. 


There is no real mystery to this cycle of budding tree in 
spring to falling leaf in autumn. Yet it is one which is rich 
in contemplative thought. 


One can never tire of reflecting upon this cycle of tree-life 
in relation to our own. You get a deep satisfying feeling of 
the elemental and the comforting assurance of the limitless 
ages of this earth. Swept of all artificiality, Man, for all 
his blare and pounding of drums, is insignificant. It is the 

earth and that which dwells therein that has pepe 
In that thought is hope. 


It is good to pick up a leaf and hold it in your hand— 
silently, reverently. 
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FOR the past few years reproduction 
of beaver in Minnesota has been 
rapid. Where once there was con- 
cern over the scarcity of beaver, now 
there is alarm about an over-abun- 
dance. When there are too many, 
beaver spread out into places where 
they conflict with man. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of valuable timber 
is being destroyed by beaver in Min- 
nesota, principally in the area south- 
west of International Falls. Accord- 
ing to a forester from this area, “The 
amount of timber being beaver-killed 
is far in excess of that destroyed by 
fire.” 

Think that over! While we are de- 


veloping proficiency in fire fighting, 


By JOHN V. HOENE 


hiring scores of foresters for scien- 
tific management of timberlands and 
spending considerable effort in plant- 
ing treeless areas, the beaver, through 
his depredations, is counteracting 
much of our effort. The point has 
been made that if the Minnesota 
acres now being flooded by beaver 
were instead being ravished by fire, 
the state would be spending thou- 
sands of dollars marshalling manpow- 
er and equipment. As it is, little is 
being done to stop the resource loss. 
Moreover, following a fire there is 
a fair chance of young seedlings 
sprouting and growing. This is sel- 
dom true after timber has been killed 
by flooding. Almost invariably the 


By plugging drainage ditches, beaver in north central Minnesota are reported to be destroying more timber 


—spruce, cedar and tamarack—than fire. 


Losses are particularly heavy in the International Falls area 














land becomes covered with swamp 
grass and brush which is so thick 
that seedlings of valuable species sel- 
dom are able to survive. Another 
thing, fallen and broken trees result- 
ing from flooding constitute a serious 


fire hazard—and certainly they are 


detrimental to recreational uses. 


The subject of beaver trapping and 
removal has always been troublesome 
for state conservation departments. 
Minnesota is no exception. The com- 
missioners and the Division of Game 
and Fish have been continually con- 
fronted by demands made by trap- 
pers, farmers and landowners who 
want the season opened and by cer- 
tain groups of sportsmen who op- 
pose it. 

For some time now the writer has 
heard complaints by foresters and 
loggers, principally in north central 
Minnesota, of beaver depredations. 
The Big Falls and Littlefork areas 
have been the most concerned. Re- 
cently he spent a few days in these 
districts with Jim Gannoway of the 
State Division of Forestry, and Dr. 
Frank Kaufert, head of the University 
of Minnesota forestry school. 


Damage being done by beaver, 
we found, is appalling. The land in 
the area is very flat—much of it is 
swamp and there are many drainage 
ditches. With a ready supply of 
brush and peat, it is easy for beaver 
to block the drainage ditches. Rais- 
ing the water a foot or two may 
easily flood several acres. Not con- 
tent with one dam on a ditch, the 
beaver often build as many as a dozen 
in a one-mile stretch, each dam in- 
creasing the water level. Roads are 
flooded and softened to such extent 
that travel is almost impossible dur- 
ing the summer months. Beneath one 
road beaver have excavated tunnels, 
which collapse under the weight of 
trucks and cars. Imagine being 15 
or 20 miles from nowhere and finding 
your rear axle caught in a sinkhole 
of this kind! We saw one truck in 
this condition. 

The most costly damage is being 
done to growing timber. In valuable 
stands of black spruce, cedar and 
tamarack, beaver flooding causes four 
types of damage. It is preventing seed 
germination; it is killing the small 
seedlings; it is destroying standing 
timber which in many cases is ma- 
ture, and is retarding the growth of 
new wood on trees in stands partially 
flooded. 

On areas which had been partially 
flooded for quite a period of time 
there are no seedlings among the 
older trees. When the soil is ex- 
tremely wet, seeds do not germinate, 
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or if they do germinate-the seed bed 
is too wet for growth, Foresters have 
found-many cases of flooding which 
were not serious enough to kill the 
larger standing trees but which en- 
tirely wiped out the small spruce 
seedlings. Black spruce is extremely 
valuable for the manufacture of high 
grade paper and is badly needed by 
local paper mills. Dozens of beaver 
impoundments are killing some of 
the finest black spruce forests in the 
United States. 

In addition to the timber killed, 
there are several thousand acres of 
trees which, while able to remain 
alive, were flooded severely enough 
to prevent new growth. It is safe to 
assume that growth was retarded on 
at least 10,000 acres this past season. 
According to foresters, annual growth 
in this area normally averages at 
least one-tenth cord an acre, which 
would make the loss to the owners of 
the land possibly $2,500 to $3,000. 
This is based on 1,000 cords of 
stumpage averaging $2.50 to $3 a 
cord. The loss to the community is 
far more serious. A cord of wood, 
if made into paper at a local mill, 
would have a value of $75. The com- 
munity therefore has suffered a loss 
of more than $75,000 as a result of 
the partial flooding of 10,000 acres. 

State foresters and foresters of the 
paper companies are attempting to 
gather information which will pro- 
vide an accurate estimate of the 
amount of timber killed. Roy Hal- 
vorson, a processor of table-size 
Christmas trees is primarily interest- 
ed in the damage done to black 
spruce. Recently he has taken aerial 
photographs and colored motion pic- 
tures in order to show authorities 
how serious this matter has become. 
According to Dana Worell, forester 
for Halvorson Trees, “In Koochich- 
ing and Lake of the Woods counties, 
over 25 percent of the spruce timber 
adjacent to ditch banks has been 
killed or seriously injured.” 

In some cases where trees have 
died, the state has sold the stumpage 
to local loggers so they could salvage 
the wood. Often, however, where the 
trees are small and scattered, this is 
not economically possible. 

Because of the character of the 
soil in the district agriculture is lim- 
ited. And the scarcity of lakes af- 
fects tourist income. These factors 
make the communities and their in- 
habitants more than ever dependent 
on the timber resource. The beaver 
problem is therefore intensified by 
the dependence of the people on their 
major crop—trees. 

The Wisconsin Conservation De- 


Beaver dams such as this 
block the drainage ditches 


partment has made studies of the re- 


’ lation of beaver to flooding of timber 


and its effect upon deer. To quote a 
statement recently published: 

“As a result of strict law enforce- 
ment and an unlimited aspen supply, 
the beaver, after having been pur- 
sued for centuries and nearly extermi- 
nated, began to increase at about the 
same time as the deer herd started to 
expand. Winter yarding grounds for 
deer have decreased tremendously 
during the past few years. Many 
were flooded by beaver. If such 
flooding had been restricted to pop- 
lar lands the damage would have 
been negligible, but a considerable 
number of winter yards of cedar and 
other good browse species have been 
rendered useless for the deer. This 
clash of uses by two of our impor- 
tant wildlife species is responsible for 
more of our deer troubles than is 
commonly recognized.” 

The State Conservation Department 
recognizes the beaver damage to 
farms and highways. Last year’s open 
season on beaver was a creditable 
step, yet more needs to be done. Per- 
haps the one week of trapping per- 
mitted last winter was sufficient for 
most parts of the state, but in prob- 

(Turn to page 560) 
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Mississippi 4-H Club boys go into the woods 
to learn how to estimate and judge timber 


A school pine plantation in Greene County is in 
spected, following pruning, by the club boy 
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By MONTY PAYNE 


TO maintain the lead in 4-H Club work in the United States 
is a tough assignment. But Mississippi, where 4-H work 
started in 1907, is still showing the way. By sending two 
forestry club boys, winners in a state-wide timber stand 
improvement contest, to the National 4-H Congress in Chi- 
cago this year, Mississippi is ringing up another 4-H first. 
For up to this year, forestry achievements had never before 
been rewarded by representation at the national club con- 
gress. 


Just to keep the record straight, Mississippi was the first 
state to send 4-H boys—state contest winners—to Chicago; 
it sent the first 4-H livestock judging team to the national 
congress; and its 4-H clubbers organized the first Boys’ and 
Girls’ Pig Club, the first Baby Beef Club. And now it is 


pointing the way in forestry. 


4-H Club forestry work first started in Mississippi in 1925 
—the year the state employed an extension forester. Since 
virgin forests were abundant at that time—the state led the 
nation in lumber production in 1926—and since up until 
then Mississippi had been without a forest service, forestry 
to most natives meant only two things—people trying to 
get them to stop burning the range, the fields and the woods, 
and people planting a tree on school grounds on Arbor Day 
each year. 


For the next three years, most 4-H Club forestry work 
in Mississippi consisted of taking the boys on field trips, 
teaching them to identify trees, something of the use of 
those trees, encouraging them to stop using fire to chase out 
rabbits, and planting a tree each Arbor Day on the school 
grounds, with appropriate ceremonies. In addition, one 
community 4-H Club meeting each year, usually October, 
was set aside as “4-H Forestry Week” when forestry club 
work was discussed and fire prevention posters were tacked 
up all over the community by the club members. 


During the period from 1910 to 1930, the years when 
Mississippi was the center of the lumber industry, virgin 
forests of southern pine and hardwood fell before the woods- 
man’s ax and the power skidders like grains of sand in 
front of a present-day bulldozer. Mississippians burned 
everything after they had harvested their agricultural crops 
and before planting in the spring, in order to “green up” the 
range and, as they thought, to destroy cotton boll weevils 
and other pests. It is safe to assume that 90 percent of the 
people in Mississippi thought no harm was being done 
when they “cleaned off” their farms and the adjoining lands 
annually by fire. Since many of these same people had 
sold their forest land with the virgin timber on it for any- 
where from 25 cents to $3 an acre, they naturally could see 
no value in timber. It was only after they realized how 
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many millionaires the same timber made that it dawned 
upon them that they had sold real nuggets as “fool’s gold.” 


The real change in public attitude towards forest fires 
came during the period from 1925 to 1930. During this 
period The American Forestry Association, as part of its 
public service in conservation work, launched its Southern 
Educational Project in cooperation with the state forestry 
services of Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi, the four states where forest fires were not considered 
an evil but were thought of more as a “cleansing ritual” to 
be carefully practiced each fall and spring to purify the 
good earth. Thanks to the farsightedness of The American 
Forestry Association, 1928-1930 can be described as the 
“years of the great awakening” of the landowners of the 
South to the fact that fire is the great scourge of the for- 
ests, to the importance of timber as a crop, and most im- 
portant of all, to the fact that they were living in the greatest 
natural timber producing region of the world. 


This pioneer educational work in forest fire prevention 
and control was the beginning of a real forest conscious- 
ness among the people of Mississippi. Today, it is safe to 
say that 90 percent of the people realize the importance of 
timber as a crop and make a serious effort to prevent fires. 


4-H Club forestry work first followed this pattern. Edu- 
cational programs in fire prevention consisted of putting 
up thousands of posters and distributing tens of thousands 
of pieces of forestry literature. Thus talks on forestry and 
Arbor Day tree planting programs were succeeded by active 
campaigns in forest fire prevention by club boys. 


Around 1930, 4-H Club boys, under the leadership of 
the extension forester and county agents, began to plant 
black locusts for fence posts. In DeSoto County, a dairy 
region, where the soil is well adapted, and where the need 
for posts is always great, more than a million black locust 
trees have been planted since 1930 by 4-H Club boys and 
farmers. They purchased their own seedlings and did their 
own planting under the leadership of the county agent. 


Parker Stokes, winner in the land use demonstra- 
tion contest, and his father examine annual rings 


Following fast on the heels of black locust planting came 
the planting of pine seedlings on depleted forest land, on 
idle and abandoned agricultural lands, and for erosion con- 
trol. As many as 1,245 Mississippi 4-H Club boys have 
planted forest tree seedlings in a single season. They planted ae eee we i 
from one-half to five acres each, depending on the age and 5 er we 3 * as 
energy of the boy and on the acreage available on his farm “—™ i eae 


for reforesting. From a pile of logs, Forester Strain discusses log 


In 1936, the Masonite Corporation, the largest industrial 8t@des, scaling and prices with a club group 
plant in the state, began donating pine tree seedlings to 
farm boys—a hundred thousand the first year, 250 thou- 
sand the next, then 500 thousand, and since 1940 one and 
a half million seedlings a year whenever they were available 
at the state nursery. Starting with six counties in 1936, 
the program is now carried on in 35. During the 1944- 
1945 season, Mississippi 4-H Club boys planted 1,750,000 


forest tree seedlings. 


Club Agent Hammonds of Lincoln County gives the 
boys some fine points on planting pine seedlings 


(Turn to page 560) 


4-H Club boys in Mississippi are learn- 
ing good forestry by actually doing 
the work with the help of the state 
forest service and the forest industries 
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other agricultural workers an under- 
standing of the importance of wood- 
lands in the farm economy and some 
knowledge of their management. The 
participation of vocational agricul- 
tural teachers in instruction relating 
to the management of farm forests 
should be encouraged. 

Similar advice and _ assistance 
should be offered by state and federal 
agencies to the smaller conversion 
plants in the wood-using industries 
which are commonly unable to em- 
ploy needed technical assistance. 
Forest management will lose much of 
its potential effectiveness unless ac- 
companied by improved utilization 
practices. 


3. Since voluntary and coopera- 
tive action alone cannot be depended 
upon to bring about improved forest 
management on the scale that the 
situation demands, the states should 
require forest owners to follow for- 
est practices that will maintain con- 
tinuous forest production on lands 
which should remain in forests, and 
that will reduce unnecessary destruc- 
tion of young growth and growing 
stocks. Regulatory legislation of this 
sort will be effective only where it 
has widespread support both by for- 
est owners and the general public. 
Campaigns of education to develop 
such support are therefore essential 
in states where it does not now al- 
ready exist. 


4. Reforestation activities must 
be greatly expanded to restore the 
75 million acres of non-restocking 
and poorly stocked forest land to 
productivity within a reasonable 
time. To encourage such activities 
by private owners, state and federal 
appropriations for the production of 
planting stock at low price should be 
increased and such stock should be 
made available for planting on non- 
farm as well as on farm land. In- 
creased planting activity is also im- 
portant on state and federal lands, 
and by private owners who are in a 
position to proceed without public 
assistance. 


5. The “Tree Farms” and “Trees 
For Tomorrow” campaigns: initiated 
by private owners offer great promise 
for the widely increased adoption of 
improved forest practices and merit 
the highest commendation. Further 
intensification of the movement 
through systematic efforts by trade 
associations, farm organizations and 
other agencies is highly desirable. 


Higgins Lake Proposals 
(From page 520) 


Special emphasis should be placed 
on acquainting forest owners and op- 
erators with the financial benefits to 
be derived from technically sound 
forest practices and _ particularly 
frora sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment. 


6. Forest cooperatives should be 
encouraged where they give promise 
of promoting improved forest man- 
agement and the idea should be pro- 
moted of associating them with exist- 
ing farm organizations. 


7. Federal and state inheritance 
and estate tax laws should be amend- 
ed to provide for the payment of 
such taxes in installments over a pe- 
riod of years to avaid the forced 
liquidation of forest properties that 
might often be necessitated by the 
immediate payment of the full tax in 
a lump sum. The states should take 
such steps as are necessary to relieve 
forest owners from any dispropor- 
tionate burdens that are now imposed 
on forested lands by the general 
property tax and other state and local 
taxes. 


8. The making available of long- 
term forest credit and insurance fa- 
cilities is desirable as a means of en- 
couraging individuals and other for- 
est owners to adopt methods of forest 
management that will result in con- 
tinuous wood production. 


9. The abundant, permanent sup- 
plies of wood needed in our national 
economy can be made available not 
only by more intensive forest prac- 
tices but also by measures that utilize 
the contents of standing trees much 
more fully and effectively than is now 
the case and that extend the life of 
wood in service. Adequate progress 
in both forest management and wood 
utilization is dependent on thorough- 
going research by federal and state 
governments, educational institutions 
and private agencies. 

There is need for material expan- 
sion of such research and for its bet- 
ter coordination including the es- 
tablishment of the proposed National 
Science Foundation. To this end the 
agencies concerned should cooperate 
in a study of the reorientation and 
enlargement of existing research pro- 
grams with a view to identifying the 
problems most in need of immediate 
attention and ways and means effect- 
ing a coordinated attack on their so- 
lution. 


Special emphasis should be placed 
on finding outlets for the profitable 
use of low-value species, cull trees 
and logs, and small sizes of wood in 
order to reduce the large volume of 
material now left unused both in the 
woods and at the mill. Much of the 
basic information required for prog- 
ress in this direction is being sup- 
plied by governmental agencies and 
educational institutions, but there is 
urgent need for prompt and con- 
tinued action by operators and manu- 
facturers, both singly and in groups, 
to make full use of such information, 
and to supplement it by practical 
studies of their own. In general, far 
more attention should be paid to ex- 
tension activities that will help to 
get the results of research into actual 
practice. 


10. Intensive forest management 
should be instituted promptly upon 
national forests and other forest lands 
susceptible of such treatment. By this 
is meant cutting to remove suitable 
mature and decadent trees, and peri- 
odic improvement cuttings to fore- 
stall mortality losses. Such action 
would involve among other things 
(a) continuation of an adequate ac- 
cess roads program; (b) expansion 
of sales of small timber from thin- 
nings; and (c) encouragement of 
timber sales in undeveloped localities 
through favorable price and other 
conditions. 


11. Federal agencies should act 
promptly to carry out the provisions 
of cooperative sustained-yield laws. 
Such action is particularly urgent 
where state and private lands are in- 
volved. State legislation should be 
enacted where needed to permit the 
placing of state forests and forested 
school or other grant lands in such 
joint management units where desir- 
able. 


12. There is need for a thorough- 
going study of federal public land 
policies and administration, includ- 
ing the relationship between federal, 
state and private ownership, with a 
view to the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive policy covering the disposal, res- 
ervation, acquisition, and administra- 
tion of non-urban federal lands. Such 
a study should be undertaken with- 
out delay by a committee of compe- 
tent and inipartial persons appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
It should be supplemented by current 
state-by-state discussions between 
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federal, state and private agencies for 
the purpose of effecting agreements 
concerning the area and location of 
forest lands that should be owned by 
these agencies within the respective 
states. 


13. Provision should be made for 
reasonable yearly payments to local 
governmental units in lieu of taxes 
upon public lands. 


14. Studies of land utilization 
should be made by states and local 
political subdivisions with a view to 
the adoption by the states of land 
classification and zoning legislation 
that will lead to the best use of for- 
est and other lands. 


Forest Management 
for Multiple Use 

The multiple uses of forests other 
than for production of wood are so 
essential to our national economy 
and American standards of living 
that even though there might develop 
in future certain substitutes for wood 
the expansion of forested areas and 
intensification of forest management 
would still be wholly justified. 

Someone has said we could do 
without wood but we could not do 
without forests. Literally, we can 
find many substitutes for wood, but 
none for forests. Where there are no 
forests on the mountains there is 
desert in the lowlands—absence of 
opportunity for human life. That is 
what we mean by saying that multiple 


uses of forests are necessary to hu- 
man welfare. 

Direct and indirect revenues from 
water, wildlife and grazing, social 
and economic values of recreation, 
are too little recognized. The relation 
between forests, water and wildlife 
has been virtually ignored by too 
many people, too long. 

There is, generally, no conflict be- 
tween intensive management of for- 
ests for timber production and best 
management for multiple use. Yet 
any forest management program that 
does not contemplate multiple use of 
forests is defective. Among the es- 
sential uses of forests are: 


1. Watershed management for 
surface water and ground water res- 
ervoir recharge; for maintenance of 
streamflow and flood and erosion 
control, in the interest of agricultural 
and urban populations, upland game, 
waterfowl, shore birds and fish. 


2. Prevention of over-grazing on 
public ranges—aimed at belatedly by 
Congress in the (1934) Taylor Graz- 
ing Act—to maintain grazing as a 
lasting resource and to prevent ero- 
sion disastrous to water supply; dis- 
couragement of over-grazing on pri- 
vate lands. 


3. Comprehensive afforestation or 
reforestation, particularly along 
streams and at headwaters of streams, 
to replenish ground water, lessen soil 
erosion, avert pollution and re-estab- 


lish environment suitable to wildlife, 
and create recreation reserves widely 
distributed. 


4. Restoration of farm woodlots 
and further development of shelter- 
belts and similar plantings in the 
Plains states. 


5. Encouragement of locally or- 
ganized soil conservation districts to 
give proper consideration to timber 
management and utilization. 


Promotion of Southern Forestry 

In view of the findings of The 
American Forestry Association Ap- 
praisal regarding forestry conditions 
and opportunities in the southern 
states, it is proposed: 


1. Consideration by the Forest 
Congress of a program to focus at- 
tention on the need for adequate fire 
protection and the improvement of 
cutting and other forest improvement 
practices in the South. 


2. A conference between officials 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Budget officials, and officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to determine the extent to which ex- 
isting facilities and appropriations 
may be used for this purpose. 


3. If legislation or appropriations 
are needed, The American Forestry 
Association should enlist the aid of 
interested people and organizations in 
the South to make a presentation to 
Congress. 


AFA Board Meets to Plan Forest Program 


FOLLOWING the American Forest 
Congress, the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association 
met on October 12 and made plans 
for the drafting of a national forest 
policy to be submitted later for the 
consideration of Association members 
and the people of the country in gen- 
eral. This program drafting will be 
preceded (1) by a thorough study of 
Forest Resource Appraisal data, gath- 
ered by both the Association and the 
Forest Service; (2) the recommenda- 
tions of the Higgins Lake Committee 
which provided the discussion basis 
of the American Forest Congress, 
and (3) the discussion and proposals 
which form the full proceedings of 
the Congress. 

Feeling that these sources provide 
the best compendium of views and 
information that has ever been as- 


sembled, the Directors hold that am- 


ple time should be taken to digest 
this material and any other material 
that may be available to them dur- 
ing the course of their study. No 
time schedule was therefore set for 
completion of the work, although ef- 
forts will be made to have the Asso- 
ciation’s program available for an- 
nouncement early next year. 

In respect to making available the 
detailed findings of the Association’s 
Forest Resource Appraisal, the Board 
approved the publication of the fol- 
lowing reports—one dealing with the 
national forest situation, one dealing 
with conditions state by state, and 
two supplemental reports on mine 
and prop timber supplies, respec- 
tively. 

In accordance with authority given 
them under the By-Laws, the Direc- 
tors at their meeting amended Sec- 
tion 4, Article 4 of the Association 


By-Laws by passage of the following 
resolution: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That as pro- 
vided in Article 12 (Amendments) of 
the Association’s Articles of Incor- 
poration and By-Laws, Article 4, 
Board of Directors, Section 4, be 
amended to read as follows: ‘Seven 
members of the Board of Directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business.’ BE IT 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
amendment as provided in Article 
12, be published in the magazine 
within 90 days after adoption.” 

This is a change from a majority 
provision and was made possible by 
a recent Act of Congress authorizing 
organizations in the District of Co- 
lumbia to fix the number of Directors 
which shall constitute a quorum. 
Previously, the D. C. Code required 
that not less than a majority shall 
constitute a quorum. 








PUBLIC GOOD COMES FIRST 


THE passing of Gifford Pinchot has 
taken from the American scene a 
great public servant. The story of his 
life and work is the story of how 
practical forestry came to America 
and how American forestry, in turn, 
gave birth to the conservation move- 
ment, which for nearly fifty years has 
given much substance and direction 
to the struggles of a militant, progres- 
sive democracy. It is now generally 
conceded even by former enemies of 
Gifford Pinchot that he was instru- 
mental in saving a large part of the 
public domain from passing into pri- 
vate ownership and exploitation, and 
that he was the creator of the com- 
prehensive system of national forests. 
He is also recognized as having been 
largely responsible for the major de- 
velopment of irrigation in the arid 
West, and as the foremost leader in 
the great struggle for the adoption of 


By RAPHAEL ZON 


a broad and far-seeing policy for the 
conservation of all our natural re- 
sources, 

While his critics thus give him 
credit for being a great forester and 
conservationist, they shake their 
heads when evaluating him as a po- 
litical leader. Many of them disap- 
proved of his bitter fight against the 
corrupt political machine during his 
two terms as Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Nor did they like it 
that, as a Republican, he supported 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1940. 
His joining the National Citizens 
PAC in 1944 was further cause for 
dismay, as were his general indepen- 
dence of party lines and his stand on 
economics, labor and _ international 
peace. 

But to try to separate Gifford Pin- 
chot’s conservation ideas from his po- 
litical views is to overlook the social 
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implications of the conservation 
movement. To Gifford Pinchot, as to 
any genuine conservationist, the con- 
servation of natural resources did not 
mean merely their physical protec- 
tion, but their relationship to the 
welfare of all the people depending 
upon them. He believed that the 
earth and all its resources belong 
rightly to its people and form the eco- 
nomic basis of human civilization. 
He believed therefore— and very 
deeply —that all natural resources 
should be publicly owned or under 
public control, and so used and de- 
veloped as to benefit the most peo- 
ple and not merely promote the 
profit of a few. He looked upon the 
monopoly of natural resources as the 
greatest evil of all time and conserva- 
tion as its implacable foe. 

Gifford Pinchot firmly believed 
that a good forester is of necessity 
also a good citizen. Public control 
of natural resources, he thought, is 
necessary not only for the economic 
independence of the people of Amer- 
ica, but for the peace of the whole 
world. The struggle for possession 
and control of natural resources of 
the world he believed is one of the 
most frequent causes of wars, and 
consequently he became one of the 
first advocates of a world conserva- 
tion movement. 

Theodore Roosevelt, acting upon 
the suggestion of Gifford Pinchot, 
called before he went out of office 
for a world conference on natural re- 
sources. Invitations were sent out to 
58 nations to meet at the Peace Pal- 
ace in the Hague in September 1909. 
Thirty of the nations, including 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Can- 
ada and Mexico had already accepted 
when President Taft, who succeeded 
Theodore Roosevelt on March 4, 
1909, killed the plan. 


Gifford Pinchot, after many un- 
successful attempts, brought the plan 
to the attention of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who became an ardent sup- 
porter of the idea; the plan was in 
conformity with the ideas of the At- 
lantic Charter in providing access to 
all natural resources to the nations 
of the world. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
death temporarily delayed the culmi- 


(Turn to page 557) 
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More Power! The horsepower of two 
models of International Diesel Power 
Units has been stepped up by 11% and 
25% respectively — without increasing 
their size or weight—as the result of 
“advanced engineering in the fuel com- 
bustion system. These are the 4-cylinder, 
76-hp. UD-14A and 6-cylinder 125-hp. 
UD-18A Power Units. Power ratings are 
for working horsepower of the complete 
unit with fan, radiator and power take-off. 


Greater Hong-on! When pulled down 
by overload, increased torque gives these 
Diesels greater “lug-ability.” And they 
are built to take overloads in stride! 


Better Operating Economy! Even with 
horsepower stepped up, these Diesels run 
cool under heavy loads and operate at 
new low cost per horsepower. A low 
rate of fuel consumption proves their 
efficiency. 


Available Soon! Look for these newest 
International Diesels in the powered 
equipment soon available through your 
International Industrial Power Distributor. 
And ask him for the facts and figures on 
these models. He has them now. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue «+ Chicago 1, Illinois 
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LONGER LIFE FOR POLES — 


POSTS and small poles may be pro- 
tected against insects and decay.by a 
method which can be applied by any 
farmer with a Tinimum of equip- 
ment. In fact, all that is needed, is a 
wooden tub, baerel, old churn, or 
similar receptacle and a supply of a 
solution which the farmer can mix 
up all by hirgself. 

Any housewife knows that when 
she places cut flowers in a vase of 
water they remain fresh longer than 
if they were placed in a dry contain- 
er. The principle of the wood-treat- 
ing process for poles and posts is just 
as simple ag that, The farmer euts 
thé“poles and posts and places the 
butt ends in a solution of poisonous 
chemicals and lets the action of the 
sap stream do the rest. 

Numerous kinds of chemicals have 
been tried in tests conducted by the 


Extension Service and the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine of 
the U. $, Department of Agriculture, 
but chromated zinc ehloride, zinc 
chloride and copper sulphate, in that 
order,are now recommended for pre- 
servative treatment ofv freshly . cut 
saplings. One pound of the chegrical 
dissolved in one-half gallon of water 
is sufficient to treat one cubic foot of 
wood. In other words, one pound of 
chromated zinc chloride will treat 
one sapling measuring about four 
inches at the base and about 30 feet 
tall. Fence posts, bean poles, and 
garden stakes made from the wood 
will last many years longer than un- 
treated ones. 


The required amount of the chem- 
ical solution is mixed in a wooden 
container. Then the saplings, with 


- upper branches and leaves still at- 
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The butt end of a freshly cut pole or post is placed in a solu- 
tion of chemicals—the action of the sap stream does the rest 


tached, are placed in, butts firgt, The 
tops should be leaned against a stand- 
ing tree or wall for support, \ 

Since the sap stream does the job, 
the treatment works best during fhe 
spring and summer months, especial. 
ly, on, bright sunny de Either 
hardwoods or evergrgens may, jbe 
treated in this manner. Tt is. eyen 
possible to trégt evergreens fri fhe 
winter when the temperature is above 
freezing. Winter treatment, however. 
is less effective’ than summer treat. 
ment. . 

The saplings should remain in the 
tub; until they have taken up the re- 
quited amount of the chemical solu- 
tion, usually about gix hours, For 
evergreens treated in the winter, a 
full day may be necessary. The sap- 
lings should be plaeed in the solution 
soon after being cut. 

For pinés, on which a heavy exu- 
dation of pitch may occur, it. is. best 
to cut off about an inch of the pitchy 
base just before immersion. Saplings 
which have been ectit for a day or so 
before treatment likewise should be 
freshened up by removing a one-inch 
slice off the butt. 

While the method is easy to use, 
great caution must be exercised in 
the handling and disposal of. the 
chemicals, since they are poisonous 
not only to insects and decay fungi 
but to warm blooded animals as well. 
They should be kept away from chil- 
dren, pets and livestock. If the tub 
or vat in which the chemicals have 
been mixed or used cannot be stored 
safely, it should be destroyed. Ex- 
cess liquid should be poured into a 
pit and covered with earth; it should 
never be emptied into streams or 
ponds. 

Care also must be exercised in the 
use of the chemicals. They sliould 
not be splashed on the skin, nor 
should the dust from the dry powders 
be inhaled. 


All the recommended chemicals 
are Corrosive to metal, chromated zinc 
chloride less so than the others, and 
therefore should not be stored in 
metal containers. (Full details of this 
and other methods of chemical treat- 
ment of poles are given in Circular 
No. 717, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. ) 
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OWNERS EXPECT MORE FROM 











On rue toughest jobs in the woods, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors get the call. That’s 
natural, because owners expect more from these 
rugged machines than from other equipment. 


Collins Pine Co., of Chester, California, knows 
the dependable work-power of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels on a year-round logging operation. Its 
first one was bought 12 years ago, and the present 
fleet turns out 250,000 board feet a day. 


Seven big Diesel D8s with Hyster arches do the 
skidding, each handling up to 5000 board feet 
of logs on a 2000-foot haul. Another D8 with a 


“CATERPILLAR” DIESELS...AND 


GET 
IT! 














“Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Tractors, 
equipped with Hyster arches, 
skid logs to the landing through 
2 feet of snow, at a 4500-foot 
elevation. Owned by Collins Pine 
Co., Chester, California. 


bulldozer builds fire-trails and skid-roads and 
clears away snow. Four smaller “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors are equipped with generators for 
driving electric saws. Two “Caterpillar” Diesel 
No. 12 Motor Graders maintain the haul roads. 


There are two big reasons why “Caterpillar” 
Diesels live up to all expectations. They’re built 
tough — built to stand up under punishment day 
after day and month after month. And they’re 
backed by a dealer service that has the finest 
reputation in the industry. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES - TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS + EARTHMOVING . EQUIPMENT 
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Make every shot count with 


REMINGTON EXPRESS’ sheils! 


HETHER you hunt pheasants, 
ducks, geese or other game 
that’s hard to drop . . . or shot at 
long ranges . . . you'll find that 
Remington Express shotgun shells 
are loaded 
withthespeed 
and wallop 
you need. 
Power is most 
important to 
od you, but here 
Tests prove penetrationin ATC Some 
7/8" planks at 30, 40, 50 other advan- 
yds. with #4 shot. 
tages. No 
matter how wet they get, Reming- 
ton Express shells will still load, 
feed, fire, extract and eject as easily 
as ever. Why? Because of a special 
Wetproof process, plus a tough, 
green corrugated shell body. They 
have the exclusive Kleanbore prim- 
ing, which will not cause rust or 
corrosion in your gun barrel, per- 
fect shot pellets, 
progressive burn- 
ing powder, high 
brass head and lu- 
bricated wadding. 


Remington Ex- 
press shells are 
now available in 
limited quantities. 
Keep in touch 























process preventsmal- 
with your local function of shells 


soaked in water. 
dealer. 
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Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*Express, Kleanbore and Wetproof are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms C 
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Regional Forester Named 


Perry A. Thompson, for the past 
four years chief of the Division of 
Fire control, U. S. Forest Service, 
has been named regional forester for 
the Service’s California region. He 
succeeds Stuart B. Show, who last 
August become deputy director of the 
forestry and forest products branch 
of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Starting as a fire guard in Wash- 
ington in 1912, Mr. Thompson served 
as ranger and supervisor before his 
appointment, in 1938, as chief of 
personnel management for Region 1, 
with headquarters at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and the following year, as chief 
of the Division of Personnel Manage- 
ment at Washington, D. C. He be- 
came chief of the Division of Fire 
Control three years later. He is a 
graduate of Washington State Col- 
lege. 


New Access Roads 


More than two billion feet of tim- 
ber will be added to the nation’s lum. 
ber supply by the end of next year 
through the construction or improve- 
ment of almost 2,700 miles of access 
roads under the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program. 

The additional yield of timber 
from opening up of these roads is 
estimated at 451 million board feet 
in 1946, increasing to 1,615 million 
feet in 1947—a total for the two 
years of 2,066 million feet. 

Funds for the access roads pro- 
gram were made available last May 
with passage of the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Act and about $13,- 
500,000 out of $15,000,000 provided 
for the purpose has been allocated. 

The approved program, as of Sep- 
tember 18, called for constructing 
and resurfacing of 2,689 miles of ac- 
cess roads and work had been started 
on 1,367 miles of which 373 miles 
had been completed. 

The U. S. Forest Service, which 
had been allocated $11,800,000, had 
programmed 2,328 miles to standing 
timber in national forests of which 
1,245 had been started. The Office of 
Indian Affairs, allocated $1,518,000, 
had programmed 331 miles of roads 
on Indian Reservations, 92 miles of 
which were under construction. 

The Public Roads Administration 
had been allocated $182,500 for con- 
struction of 30 miles of roads on the 
Trinity Lateral Highway in Califor- 
nia. Work was begun September 15 
and the project is scheduled to be suf- 
ficiently completed for use before 
winter. 
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...sPpEcIFY GAR WOOD! 


In use everywhere for clearing, 
leveling, grading, and excavating 
---All Gar Wood Road Machinery 
is specifically designed, engineered, 
and built to make the toughest jobs 
easy...and more profitable. 
That's a fact... for Gar Wood 


Bulldozers and Dozecasters are the 


result of practical,, down-to-earth 
engineering. They’re constantly 
being proven and reproven in the 


field...in mining, quarrying, lum- 


GAR WOOD 
le. 


Ld 


TRADE MARK 


bering, railroading, and general 
contracting. 

Moving the four corners of the 
earth, rebuilding a war-torn world, 
Gar Wood Road Machinery has 
got to be good. For your next 
job . . . particularly if it’s a tough 


one... specify Gar Wood. 
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FORESTER 
Sight Compass 


by LEUPOLD 


Engineers, geologists, and 
foresters who need a superior quality 
sight compass in their work will 
look far to find an instrument com- 
parable to this Leupol@ product. 


Made of Zamack. Base is 
ground flat with one straight-edge, 
beveled and graduated to 14 inch, 

- for plane table work . .. Equipped 
with ball and socket joint for use 
with jacob staff... Hand-sewed 
leather case... Improved method 
for setting off magnetic variation. 
Vertical angle scales in either per- 
cent, degrees or topographic and a 
horizontal vernier reading to 5 min- 
utes are supplemental accessories. 


Use the coupon for literature 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


Manufacturers since 1907 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
Surveying « Hydrographic + Navigation 

Automatic Controls 


Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
5 4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon 


Please send literature on Forester sight compass. 


B vam 

Organization 
{ Title 
fy Seeet 

















@ City Zone State 








Virginia Forestry 
Committee Formed 
A. VIRGINIA Forestry Committee, 


composed of technically trained for- 
esters representing various state and 
federal agencies as well as forest in- 
dustry, has been formed, according to 
Victor W. Stewart, president of Vir- 
ginia Forests, Inc. 

“The overall purposes of this com- 
mittee,” as Mr. Stewart proposed to 
various agency héads, “are to-suggest 
ways and means of goordinating pro- 
grams of,action, ag to set up for- 
estry standardsgwhefe such standards 
are needed, « If wouldalso be avail- 
able t6 Serve asa suBommittee to 
any organized up F, agency re- 
quiring technica agg 

Officials whom Mr. art .eon- 
tacted, all of ‘whom favor'this co- 
ordinating ommittee, were George 
W. Dean, state forester, Virginia Con- 
servation Commission; R. M. Evans, 
regional forester; U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia; I. T. Haig, direc- 
tor, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, «Asheville, North Carolina; 
John. R. Hutcheson, president, Vir- 
ginia. Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; L. B. Dietrick, director, VPI 


Extension Service, Blackburg; and 


Lyman Carrier, state conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Blacks- 
burg. 

Appointed to represent the public 
agencies on this committee were State 
Forester Dean; R. F. Hemingway, 
U. S. Forest Service, Harrisonburg; 
Ivan H. Sims, Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Franklin; Seth 
Gordon, Jr., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Wilbur O’Byrne, extension 
forester of Virginia; and Tom Ma- 
son, Soil Conservation Service, Rich- 
mond, 

Representing forest industry on 
this committee are Ray F. Bower, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, Jarratt; 
and N. T. Barron, Camp Manufactur- 
ing Company, Franklin. They were 
appointed by Mr. Stewart to repre- 
sent the pulpwood and lumber indus- 
tries, respectively. In addition, Wil- 
liam E. Cooper, executive director of 
Virginia Forests, Inc., Richmond, was 
appointed as a third overall industry 
representative. 


China Needs Poles 


THE U. S. Office of International 
Trade reports that two-thirds of 
North China’s telegraph and _tele- 
em lines have been destroyed. Re- 
abilitation of these communications 
will require 100,000 poles, 2,000 tons 
of wire and 140,000 dry cells of 
various types. 





























Order Now! 


TO ASSURE 
YOUR GETTING 
A COPY 


AMERICAN FOREST 
CONGRESS 
PROCEEDINGS 


Complete proceedings 
for the 3-day American 
Forest Congress held 
in Washington, D. C., 
October 9-10-11, are 


now at the printers. 


In order to be assured 
copies, we urge you to 
send your order at once* 
because the supply will 
be definitely limited due 
to the paper shortage. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 


q 


ORDER FROM 


| THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Seed-bed preparation. To the tree grower, a thor- 
oughly pulverized, perfectly prepared seed-bed is 
of vital importance to obtain a higher percentage 
of seed germination, and to secure a uniform 


a Land Clearing. The SEAMAN equipped with. usual 
germination to save expense in thinning out the ll 


rotor, will cut, mill and chop its way through light 
underbrush, — either partially burying the debris 


or leaving it on the surface, whichever seems most 
weaker seedlings. The SEAMAN in less time, pre- 
pares a seed-bed equivalent to or better than a 
bed made by hours of hand raking. 


desirable to the operator. Matted root systems 


can also be removed. 








SEED-BED PREPARATION LAND CLEARING 


NG 


oe 





Making and Maintaining Fire Breaks or Fire 
Lines. The SEAMAN, equipped with special 


Construction and Maintenance of Secondary 
Forest Roads. For years the SEAMAN has 





gears and rotor will clear a clean path been the widely accepted tool for road- fF a 
through heavy underbrush,—even chopping mixing in bituminous construction, — and in | en a 
saplings two inches in diameter: Forestry all other processes of soil stabilization. A [> . 

a ‘ ip — ss Pretec ecn, 
experts estimate that with the SEAMAN, one more thorough, more intimate mix is ob- oan Sea 
operator can do the work of ten men in tained with far less labor. ee. 


fire line clearance. 


These and other uses are fully de- 
scribed in a booklet “Soil Stabili- 


Ss EA M A N M oO T oO R S zation Methods,” compiled by Sea- 


299 No. 25th St. » Milwaukee\3, Wisconsin man engineers. Ask for Bulletin AF-25 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 


wus. 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton _ Lightweight” —Wei ht 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—Wr. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positiv> Internal ago gd ed shifted speeds 
coe ee length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt beart: ring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete conee literature and list of deal- 
ors in principal U and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse rt + for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chieage, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 











LIGHTNING RODS 


Pall or Winter Discounts on Installations 
Special Systems 
for all species of trees. Do not let Light- 
ning Destroy what takes a century or two 
to make a beautiful friend. Sold through 
Tree Surgeons or our representatives. 
ALUMINUM OR COPPER SYSTEMS 
Valuable properties are slow and costly to re- 
place. Stop lightning fires by installing ELEC- 
TRA SYSTEM. Better than 99% efficient. Re- 
duces insurance rates in mest states. PROTECT 
NOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE, 
Write for name of local representative and 
free estimates. 


Electra Protection Co., Inc. 
Dept. AFII North Pearl St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Phone MU 9-8897 








The American Forest Congress 
(From page 535) 


astic clean-up of the forests they live 
in. 

“We therefore propose that the 
second sentence of section 10 of the 
Higgins Lake program be amended 
to read as follows: “By this is meant 
cutting to remove suitable mature 
and decadent trees, and periodic im- 
provement cuttings to forestall mor- 
tality losses, but with due regard to 
the importance to wildlife of mature 
and decaying trees.’ ” 

The urgent need for general edu- 
cation in forest appreciation was 
strongly stressed by Lloyd E. Partain, 
manager, Commercial and Research 
Division, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. He pointed out that forestry 
has not been and is not being sold to 
the American people as effectively as 
it needs to be, adding that the best 
selling job will be done by the co- 
operative efforts of all concerned in 
the program. Such education, he de- 
clared, should begin in the school 
systems of the country. 

He advised that some organized 
forestry group, such as The American 
Forestry Association, “appoint a per- 
son or a committee to see to it that 
school authorities are made to want 
such material and that it is prepared 
in a way that will be usable.” Adult 
organizations, he believes, would no 
doubt emphasize the principles of 
good forestry if encouraged to do so 
by proper leaders in forestry and by 
applying suitable background infor- 
mation. 





plete and detailed information. 


BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 
25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 


SAGER-SPUCK SUPPLY COMPANY 
360-366 Broadway, Albany 1, New York 
ee ER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
4 W. Greves Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CURTIS MARINE COMPANY, INC. 
554-556 Front Street, Norfolk 7, Virginia 





623-625 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 


POST WAR TYPE “Y” 


PACIFIC PUMPER 


Improved Considerably—But Still Sold At 
1937 PRICE 


Immediate Delivery 
Please address or visit us, or our distributor if handier, for com- 


Manufactured by 
Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


Seattle 1, Washington 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
JAY L. HARMAN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

307 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 
A. W. DAVIS SUPPLY COMPANY 

2351 N. W. York St., Portland 10, Oregon 
WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69-75 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
BROWN, FRASER & CO., LTD. 

1150 Homer Street. Vancouver, B. C. 








At the close of the Congress, Presi- 
dent Rosecrans summed up the plans 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion in regard to the development of 
a forest program. He re-emphasized 
that neither the Higgins Lake pro- 
posals nor the Forest Resource Ap- 
praisal report has been approved by 
the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, that they were placed before 
the Congress unapproved as a basis 
for discussion, and that they will be 
weighed along with the testimony of 
the Congress. 

Highlight of the American Forest 
Congress banquet, held on the eve- 
ning of October 10, was an address 
by ‘Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief 

of The Farm Journal. 


“The greatest single force for in- 
telligent American forestry,” he de- 
clared, “is scientific research. Al- 
ready men have learned that a tree is 
far more than a few boards. Nature 
has compacted into a tree a magnifi- 
cent package of cellulose, lignin and 
other chemical compounds. We know 
a little, but not much about how to 
use them. The cellulose becomes pa- 
per and rayon. It can become alcohol 
and sugar. Competent authorities 
have declared that lignin, the cement 
that holds together the cells of cellu- 
lose, may well be the source of as 
much wealth as men have derived 
from coal tar. When someone finds 
out what lignin really is, and how to 
rearrange its molecules for human 
uses, some of the present problems in 
forestry will disappear. 

“The future of forestry is not in 
legislation, but in the laboratory.” 


More Hunters 


Close to 2,000,000 sportsmen are 
expected to hunt wild ducks and geese 
this year, Albert M. Day, director of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
predicts. 

All previous sales records were 
broken during the 1945-46 season 
when 1,725,505 hunters purchased 
“duck stamps.” This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 238,476 over the 
1944-45 season when 1,487,029 
stamps were sold. 

In 1934, the first year these dollar 
stamps were required, 635,000 were 
sold, Mr. Day points out. “In 1945, 


only 11 years later, nearly three times 
as many hunters were afield. Despite 
restrictions this season, the wild ducks 
and geese of this country may face 
the most devastating hunting season 
on record.” 
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A FEW USERS OF 
“LOGGERS DREAM” 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., Diboll, Tex.; Green- 
ville Veneer & Crate Co., 
Greenville, Fla. ; Thoma- 
son Plywood Corp., Fay- 
etteville, N. C.; Holly 
Hill Cypress Co., Holly 
Hill, S. C.; E. L. Bruce 
Co., Bruce, Miss.; Darby 
Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Gulf Lumber 
Co., Mobile, Ala.; Gen- 
eral Box Co., Prescott, 
Ark.; The Mengel Co., 
Baton Rouge, La., and 
many others! 














QUICK, EASY LOGGING WITH BIGGER PROFITS! 


MERICA today faces an urgent need for lumber. The demand is great. Speed 

is essential. The right kind of equipment is a prime necessity. Make a ‘“LOG- 
GERS DREAM” your best paying investment. “LOGGERS DREAM” is proving 
its worth in hustling logs out of the woods. These machines cover logging roads 


from landing to landing, at high speed, and are ready with plenty of tractive effort 
for off-the-road movement over rough, soggy ground. 


F you have skidding, loading and travel problems and need to do more work 


with fewer men, check these advantages now enjoyed by owners of “LOGGERS 
DREAM.” 


e Travels at Truck Speeds on the Highways. 
Make a e Quick and easy to set up and take down. 
“LOGGERS DREAM’ ° Useful for heavy lifting and towing. 
e Handles easily in steep or marshy lands. 
e Bunches from any direction up to 500 feet. 


e Quick selective stacking and loading. 


e Rehaul saves time across rough land and bogs. 








Your Best Paying 
Investment 







Write us for information about equipment to meet your special needs. 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


Specialized Saw Mill & Logging Machinery 
LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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OFFICIAL 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


also 
UNIFORMS 
FOR ROUGH FIELD WEAR 
* 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 60 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 














Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands, 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 





Write for Prices and Description 


c. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 














AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

q) ‘.. Photographic or Planimetric 


P 
2) Timber Content & Type Inventory 
3) Basic Land-Use Data 
¢ Mew Infra-Red Photography Technique 
¢ Professional Forester on our Staff 
Inguiries Invited 
ROBINSON 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
WEWARKE 7, NEW JERSEY 














DEALER & COLLECTOR; WORLD-WIDE 
Fireurms publication. $1.00 yearly. Foreign $2.00. 
Dealer & Collector, 71SL, Flushing, N. Y. 





WANTED: PEDOMETER. WRITE GIVING 
condition and price. Sheldon T. Gardner, 7625 
N. Greenview, Chicago 26, Illinois. 





TRAPPER’S, HUNTER’S MAGAZINES. LIST 
free. Sports Afield, $2 year. Outdoors $2 year. 
Melvin Agency, Dept. 1-K, Three Rivers, Michigan. 








Buy An Acre, by Paul Corey. Pub- 
lished by the Dial Press, New York 
City. 204 pages. Price $2.00. 


America’s second frontier, accord- 
ing to the author, is not beyond some 
distant horizon but within a fifty to 
100 mile radius of our cities. Here 
lie opportunities for 10 million tiny 
homesteads which will be the answer 
to the average city family’s dream of 
a home in the country. The author 
deals with this dream in the rough 
way and brings it down to the hard- 
pan of practicality. He pulls no 
punches as to the difficulties, hard 
work and enduring patience that are 
required to develop even an acre 
of raw, worn-out land into a “coun- 
try home” within commuting distance 
of the city. At the same time he 
shows how the ultimate reward is 
worth all the effort and time involved. 

Buy An Acre is replete with sound, 
practical advice for those of average 
means whose dream for a place in the 
country is really genuine. It will dis- 
pel the dreams of dreamers and will 
be a challenge and a work-plan to 
those who want a country home badly 
enough to save, sacrifice and work for 
it. The book, as the author well says, 
“is intended to cover the minimum 
requirements in money and guts to 
get and hold a chunk of earth on 
America’s second frontier. * * * If 
you can read this book without your 








SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist ir reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 








desire for a home on the land fading, 
then you'll get there.” 


Forest Sorts AND Forest GRowTH, 
by S. A. Wilde. Published by 
Chronica Botanica, Waltham, Mass- 
achusetts; G. E. Stechert and Co., 
New York City. 241 pages, illus. 
Price $5.00. 


Soil directly influences the compo- 
sition of forest stands, their rate of 
growth, quality of wood, reproductive 
vigor, degree of resi:tance to dis- 
eases, stability against the wind and 
other important aspects. An under- 
standing of the forest lies just as 
much below as above the ground line. 
The associate professor of soils at 
the University of Wisconsin inter- 
prets forest soils in a pioneer effort 


in this field. 


FLowers In Britain, by L. J. F. 
Brimble. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 
393 pages, illus. Price $4.50. 


Written for the average person in- 
terested in Britain’s flowering plants, 
this sound scientific work fills a need 
of both professional botanist and non- 
botanist. 

The plants are arranged in botani- 
cal family sequence, subdivided into 
those which are wild and therefore 
indigenous to England, those which 
are cultivated for ornamental beauty, 
and those which are grown for eco- 
nomic purposes to supply food, tex- 
tiles, and drugs. In the latter cate- 
gory, of course, some introduced spe- 
cies are included. 

Technical terms are used in a lim- 
ited way and common English names 
are given, if the plant has one. The 
relationship which flowers bear to one 
another and their environment, and 
the way in which cultivated flowers 
are related to wild species are inter- 
esting features of the book, as is the 
part played by plants in folk-lore and 
their role in literature. 

For the layman, a special chap- 
ter on the structure of plants, their 
classification, habits and habitats 
prefaces the book, which is liberally 
illustrated with photographs, colored 
plates and line drawings. 


Arizona’s NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
Published by the Southwestern 
Monuments Association, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 121 pages, illus. 
Price $3.00. 


In the words of Newton B. Drury, 
director of the National Park Service, 
as contained in the Foreword in the 
book, “here is an entertaining group 
of stories on the significance of the 16 
monuments in Arizona. The meaning 
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of these possessions and the reasons 

for their preservation are set forth 

by the custodians, rangers and guides 

who have the responsibility for safe- 

guarding them.” be 
The book is interestingly _ illus- 

trated with photographs, colored 


plates and maps. BAUSCH & LOMB 



























our hand, this 


wo 4 : feather in you" hs 
LoncLeaF Pine, by W. G. Wahlen- a Bl OCULAR Lightas ave ight Binocular Wes 
berg. Published by the Charles % 7X,35 Bausch & Lom jyorite ofS orts- 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, a jiy18 ounces. Pre he Zephyr-Lign® 
; . ‘ ’ : only h aters, fliers, t dvantages> 
Washington, D. C. 429 pages, illus. : MED wk, with postwar ae ing 
Price $5.00. ¢ af sing Balcotes rnd 
- jn ns h & LO 
he author, forester for the South- any coating = 
ern Forest Experiment Station of the wreatly increases ben 
U. S. Forest Service, he “ Sransmission 
. 5. Forest Service, has made a 10 tran 5 up image 
year study of the longleaf pine. His sharper Write for 


ntrast. 
folder. Bausch _ 
Lom b Optic a 
Co.,279 Lomb 
Park, Roch- 


book is one of the most complete stu- 
dies of any timber tree ever published 
in America. Every phase of its life 
cycle from seed to harvest is dis- 
cussed. The study deals with factors 
affecting timber growth and turpen- 
tine yields, including methods for in- 
creasing yields, and prescribes steps 
for dealing with destructive agents. 
The difficulties of regeneration are 
enumerated, together with ways of 
circumventing them. The knowledge 
in this book, if given widespread ap- 
plication, will do much to restore one 


of America’s most valuable forest re- 
sources. 






BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 
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TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Your friends will enjoy and treasure them 
KNOWING YOUR TREES, and AMERICAN CONSERVATION are published and recommended by your Asso- 


ciation. Delivery by Christmas is guaranteed, and an appropriate Christmas card bearing the name of the donor 
will be included with each order. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 


This book on trees contains more than 100 important 
American Trees. Actual photographs of all trees, their 
leaf, bark, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of 
their range, habits, uses and identifying characteristics, 
make this one of the outstanding tree books of today. 
Size 12 x 8%”. 224 pages. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


This volume presents the story of America’s natural re- 

sources in picture and in story. It emphasizes the part 

they have played in the development of the nation, the 

manner and consequences of their use, and the spread 

of the conservation movement from its beginning in the 

$2 50 United States down to the present time. Size 12 x 8% i 
° 160 pages. 





$2.50 


We believe these books to be the best in their field. Singly, or together they will make a fine Christmas present 
for boy or girl, man or woman. Send your order today so you may be assured of prompt delivery for Christmas. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17TH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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SALESMEN ako tcoun 


uD COUNTY 
Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Fstablished in 1916. Write 
letter with details, age, experience, etc. 


Dept. 38-23 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton 1, Ohio 









Greeley Awarded 
W. B. Greeley of Seattle, Washing- 


ton, former chief forester of the 
United States, now chairman of trus- 
tees of the American Forest Products 
Industries Inc., was awarded the 
highest honor in American forestry, 
the Schlich memorial medal, on Sep- 
tember 12, at the national meeting of 
the Society of American Foresters in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mr. Greeley has served as a direc- 














Catalog 


hunters. 





Freeport, Maine 


Free Fall 


} Just off the Press 
} Showing Hunting 


for campers and 


zy L. L. Bean, Inc. 


tor of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation since 1915, except for the 
period from 1927 to 1928. 

In precenting the medal, Shirley 
W. Allen, president of the society 
and professor of forestry at the Uni- 


Footwear, Cloth- E aes ‘ : : 

ing, and forty. versity of Michigan, paid high tribute 
three other leath- x ~ ; ° ° ° 
er and canvas to Mr. Greeley’s lifetime of service 
specialties of our aes 

own manufacture to forestry - 


“We have used this way of giving 
you national and international recog- 
nition for your achievements of which 











LEATHER PANTS & JACKETS 


Sheepskin lined 


original U. S. Air Corps issue; pants, $10.00, Jackets, 
$18.75. Soft seal brown leather. Fine sheepskin lin- 
ing. Zipper front, adjustabie wide elastic suspenders 


on pants. Warm, lightweight, wind-rain proof. All 
sizes. Ideal for sports and outdoor work. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CO. 
Dept. 122. 2079 Second Ave.. New York, 29, N. Y. 


we, as foresters, have a unique appre- 
ciation,” Professor Allen told Mr. 
Greeley. “Most of us recall your de- 
voted years as chief of the U. S. For- 
est Service from 1920 to 1928. All 
of us are. aware of the rugged 18 
years during which your clear think- 





ing and sound forestry judgment 








made indispensable contributions to 








SY Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the 
world over. 





send for Cata- 
log and plan 
for the future. 


TRADE | MARK 
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BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
1019 E. Grand Bivd., Detreit 2, Mich. 


State Foresters 


Regulation of cutting practices on 
privately owned woodland should be 
undertaken, when needed, by the in- 
dividual states and not by the fed- 
eral government, according to a res- 








INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blede Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 

. strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 


olution adopted by the Association 
of State Foresters, meeting on the 
wooded shores of Lake Kezar, Maine, 
on October 4. 

With 34 states represented, the for- 
esters also favored technical assis- 
tance to some four million owners of 
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Maximum efficiency 
and performance with 
any make and type 
of pump using 2'2” 
fire hose. y 





W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 


The new Champion Hi-Lift Suction Booster 
in action! The pumper, because of rough, 
impassable terrain can’t approach closer 
than 165 fect to the river bank. The water 
level in the river is 73 feet below the pump. 
Without the Hi-Lift Suction Booster this 
pumper could not get a drop of water from 
the river. 

But — using the Hi-Lift Booster this pump 
can deliver 208 gallons of water per minute 
in a powerful, high pressure fire fighting 
stream. 

Will lift water at suction vertically in excess 
of 100 feet and horizontally from a distance 
of hundreds of feet. 











Forestry Medal 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and to industrial forestry as a 
whole. Your present undertaking 
which carries the constructive name, 
‘Trees for America’ is going forward 
as a fitting follow-up to what you 
have always urged and done about 
trees for today and tomorrow.” 


The Schlich memorial medal is 
named in honor of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Schlich, who was inspector gen- 
eral of forestry for the government of 
India, professor of forestry at Oxford 
Univer-ity and author of technical 
books used by foresters throughout 
the world. The memorial foundation 
was established in his honor by his 
American and British admirers fol- 
lowing his death in 1925 at the age 
of 85. 

Only three previous awards have 
been made to Americans. The first 
was in 1935 to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for his support of forest 
conservation. In 1940, it was award- 
ed to Gifford Pinchot, former chief 
of the Forest Service and founder of 
the Society of American Foresters. 
The third award, in 1944, went to 
Henry S. Graves, dean emeritus of 
the School of Forestry, Yale Univer- 
sity, and also a former chief of the 
Forest Service. 


Elect Wilcox 


small woodland tracts, to be financed 
on a matching basis by state and fed- 
eral governments according to the 
pattern of the Clarke-McNary Act 
which deals with forest fire control. 
They requested federal legislation to 
increase control of destructive forest 
insects and diseases and urged that 
provisions be made for a reasonable 
return to local governmental units to 
replace tax monies lost as a result of 
acquisition of land for publicly 
owned forests. 

Ralph F. Wilcox, state forester of 
Indiana, was elected president of the 
asosciation. J. M. Stauffer of Ala- 
bama, was elected vice-president; 
Raymond E. Rendall of Maine, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and R. Lynn Emer- 
ick of Pennsylvania, and T. S. Good- 
year of Washington, members of the 
executive committee. 

Goodyear, who presided over the 
sessions, urged state foresters to 


take a definite stand on issues of na- 
tional forest policy. Declaring that 
the Hook Bill, introduced at the last 
session of Congress, “would national- 
ize all forestry,” he urged the for- 
esters to oppose it. 
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Gifford Pinchot 
(From page 544) 


nation of this plan, and it is to Presi- 
dent Truman’s credit that he did not 
discard it, but recently recommended 
to the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council that such a world 
conference be called in the near fu- 
ture. 

It is generally assumed that had it 
not been for Theodore Roosevelt’s 
own interest and personality the con- 
servation movement would not have 
made such great strides during his 
time in office. This iz, of course, en- 
tirely true, since a president is in a 
strategic position to encourage or dis- 
courage plans that are presented to 
him. But if Theodore Roosevelt was 
behind Pinchot in giving reality to 
the conservation movement by en- 
dorsing the proper legislation, it was 
Gifford Pinchot who was _ behind 
Roosevelt in providing him with 
ideas. Few people realize how much 
of Theodore Roocevelt’s entire phi- 
losophy was really shaped by Gifford 
Pinchot. Pincht wrote for him, not 
only speeches dealing with conserva- 
tion, but also such famous Theodore 
Roosevelt speeches as the Ossawatto- 
mie speech and his mes-age on ecual- 
ity of opportunity, which summed up 
and interpreted the achievements of 
his two administrations. 

Gifford Pinchot’s evolution was 
really remarkable. The son of a 
wealthv, conservative familv, a grad- 
uate of Yale. bv every rule of, the 
game he should have been found on 
the side of vested interests. Yet, dur- 
ing his entire 50 years of public life 
he was found on the side of those who 
fought for the public good, for greater 
opportunities for all people, and 
against corruption in our political 
life. His social point of view was not 
formed through the study of books 
on economics and political science, 
but from rude impact with the reali- 
ties of life, and he met rude reality 
at every step in his career, whether 
in trying to induce private timber 
owners to stop forest destruction, or 
in seeking to eliminate corruption 
from the administration of public 
land laws, in his fight for the preser- 
vation of national forests, for regula- 
tion of water power, and later, as the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, for hon- 
est government. 

One of Gifford Pinchot’s guiding 
principles throughout his entire life 
was “public good comes first,” and 
one of his greatest characteristics was 
that in spite of his advanced age, he 
never grew old in spirit, but always 
kept pace with the arising needs of 
the times. 








Times The 
po/save 


One Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw will fell and buck 4 times as many 
board feet (International 44-inch scale) of timber as one hand operated 
cross-cut saw, in the average 8-hour day. 


All of this work is done with a minimum amount of effort. Three quick 
cuts is all it takes to fell a tree with precise direction . .. thereby e-iminat- 
ing the backache and muscular fatigue that accompany manual cross-culting. 


Because it is not hampered by compressor or generator sets, the Mall Gasoline 
Engine Chain Saw can be carried rapidly over rough terrain and through 
heavy underbrush. The cutting chain and guide plate swivel, so that no time 
is lost between horizontal, vertical and angle cuts. 


The powerful, 2-cycle gasoline engine starts easily in any weather . . . runs 
all day on very little fuel. The handle throttle places control at the operator’s 
finger tips and the automatic clutch prevents stalling. Pneumatic and Electric 
models are also available. 


Write for name of distributor nearest you . . . demonstrations can be arranged 
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CHAIN SAW DIVISION 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7777 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 






Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. 
Available in many cutting capacities. 
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The uppers are waterproof elk ...for greater 
hunting and fishing utility. That's the only 
difference between these boots and the 
famous rugged and comfortable Paratroop- 
er Jump Boots, made by Corcoran during 
e war. 





All sizes 
All widths 
4-13% 
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No other boot gives you @ 
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At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots dre not govern- 
ment surplus stock. We can 
offer them at this unusual low 
a ae) A 
to you. Money back if not 
satisfied on receiving them. 





INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check [) Money Order [ for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
will pay postage C.O.D. 
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American Named Korean 
Forest Chief 


Stanley F. Wilson, associate re- 
gional forester for the U. S. Forest 
Service in the north central region 
for the past 10 years, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Korean Forest 
Service. 

All phases of forestry work in the 
American zone of occupation in 
Korea are to be handled by Mr. Wil- 
son, including all non-agricultural 
lands, their protection from erosion, 
and proper utilization and harvesting 
of timber products. 

Mr. Wilson entered the Forest 
Service in 1914 after graduating 
from the University of Cincinnati 
and the Yale Forest School. Except 
for a two-year interval when he 
served in the artillery in World War 
I, he held various positions on the 
national forests of Arizona and New 


Mexico. In 1934 he became assist-_ 


ant regional forester in charge of op- 
erations. Two years later he came 
to Milwaukee as associate regional 
forester. 


Experiment Station 
Boundaries Revised 


The U. S. Forest Service has an- 
nounced revisions in the territories 
served by four experiment stations 
in the northeastern, central and south- 
ern states. The revision brings the 
boundaries for the first time into con- 
formity with state lines and is in- 
tended to simplify relations between 
the states and the stations. Hence- 
forth, each state will deal with only 
one station whereas previously sev- 
eral states were split between two 
stations. 

The changes also are expected to 
result in closer coordination of ac- 
tual research and administration, as 
well as more effective distribution of 
research work. 

The new territoy of each affected 
station is: The Northeastern, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia—New 
England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and West Virginia. 

The Southeastern (formerly Ap- 
palachian). with headquarters at 
Asheville, North Carolina—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

The Southern, with headquarters 
New Orleans—Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

The Central States, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio—Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 





WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
Dream Gift for Outdoors Men 
The VICTOR TOOL CO. 
30411 Chapel Terrace, Reading, Pa. 



















NOW READY ... 


FOREST RESOURCES 


of the 


DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


By BURT P. KIRKLAND 
Price $1.00 


Must reading for everyone in- 

terested in timber supply and 

use of forest land in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th St., N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 














































LIGHT THE Way 


FIRE PREVENTION 


|| A NEW, 
|| for FOREST FIRE PREVEN.- 
| TION BOOK MATCHES 


Help an urgent patriotic drive and 
at the same time increase your own 
prestige. Distribute these new Book 
Matches, with your own imprint 
added. Hundreds of individuals and 
organizations purchased our first col- 
orful design issued a year ago. 
Ideal for all companies, associations 
and individuals who desire to pro- 
mote a forceful message in the in- 
terest of Forest Fire Prevention. 
$12.50 PER CASE 
(2500 Books) 





Send us your name and address. 
Leaflet and samples will be sent at 


once, 
(one 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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AT REDUCED COST 


MOBILE WATER PURIFI 


To the men who are again spreading over the world to search the rock tape ecfcnntained 
jungles, build roads to out-of-the-way places, dig in ancient ruins, a Water Purification Unit 
mobile water purifier means protection against disease from impure These water purifiers are mounted on 
water. These truck or trailer mounted Water Purification Units are a ae ready . immediate 
. ° eye use. ley GO not require trained oper- 
designed to accompany such men far from the safeguards of civiliza- ating personnel, they are cleaned sae 
tion. They are the best—and often the only—assurance of safe» and with little loss of operating time. 
drinking water in the remote places of the world. They can be taken Capacity 1,200 to 6,000 gallons per day. 
wherever a wheeled vehicle can go. Some of the available types: 


Distillation Unit—Cleaver-Brooks model, 


For: Oil companies, mining companies, road building crews, lum- . 2 Aye : 
gasoline engine driven, trailer mounted, 


bering operations, expeditions, heavy construction jobs. 200 G.P.D. 
Also of value to: City Health Departments, State Health Depart- Purification Unit—-Wellase & Tlernen 
A lee make, mounted on GMC 22 ton truck, 
ments, Red Cross, Disaster Control Commissions, Departments of : 

. ? ? ; 6 x 6 chassis, 100 CFM. 
Agriculture, State Forestry Departments, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, PEE ae ope a 
Sea Scouts. “ gasoline engine driven, trailer mounted, 

2,000 gals. per day. 
water purification equipment is subject to prio y regulations. VETERANS OF : , , 
WORLD WAR II peel rer vein Saleen che Wes homes aueiabeleadan rte Mest of this equipment & located at 
fying Office serving their area and then to purchase material offered herein. Charlotte, N. C., New Orleans, La., Rich- 
Exporters: The War Assets Administration solicits, your inquiries. Communicate mond, Va., and San Francisco, Calif. 


with your foreign clients promptly. 
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INISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham Little Rock + Los Angeles ~- Louisville 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 

Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fort 
Douglas, Utah * Fort Worth + Helena 


Houston - Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. 


| Minneapolis + Nashville + New Orleans 
New York « Omaha - Philadelphia + Portland, 
Ore. + Richmond + St. Lovis + San Antonio 
San Francisco + Seattle « Spokane + Tulsa 652-3 
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We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
—_, for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
and-owner. MU —— TREES ARE GROW. 
G IN ALL 48 STATE 
Write teday for Special Tree Growers’ 
Guide. and complete a My Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














eorway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Sceteh Pine, 
White Spruce, Colerade Bive Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg. Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 











For Forest Planting 
Evergreen and Deciduous 


LANE SEEDS 
120 LISMORE AVENUE 


GLENSIDE, PA. 





TORE SEERS score 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN - GEORGIA 
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Beaver Trouble 
(From page 539) 


lem areas some special plan has to be 
evolved. A week in December and 
several days in March would help to 
give trappers time enough to harvest 
the beaver crop. Perhaps the season 
should be kept open until the supply 
of animals is definitely reduced. A 
prominent furrier maintains that the 
pelts are usually prime during March. 
An open season in March would at- 


tract more local people to try their 
hand at trapping and thereby reduce 
the number. 

Sportsmen’s groups should look at 
this problem carefully. Surely we 
want to grow as many beaver as we 
can and harvest as many pelts as pos- 
sible, but why not confine the beaver 
to the hilly parts of the state where 
their presence is less harmful. 


4-H Forestry 
(From page 541) 


In addition to donating the trees, 
the Masonite Corporation furnishes 
trucks to deliver them and two of 
their foresters assist extension for- 
esters and county agents in holding 
school demonstrations. These demon- 
strations are given for assistant coun- 
ty agents (4-H Club agents), voca- 
tional teachers, 4-H Club boys, and 
the Future Farmers of America who 
have previously requested pine seed- 
lings for planting. They are shown 
how to handle the trees and the meth- 
ods of planting. The boys take the 
trees, in bundles of 1.000, home on 
the school bus and plant them on 
their farms until the job is com- 
pleted. 


Two hundred dollars in prizes is 
given the boys achieving the highest 
planting survival and for the best pro- 
tection given the plantations. Other 
industries, of course, donate seedlings 
to farm boys and farmers from time 
to time, among them the Flintkote 
Company, Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, Southern Kraft Division of 
International Paper Company and 
the Union Fork and Hoe Company. 

Now that the war is over, the for- 
estry projects for 4-H Club boys will 
increase in scope. Foresters of Mis- 
sissippi State College, believing that 
the fire prevention ‘and tree planting 
demonstrations were far enough ad- 
vanced to carry on under their own 
momentum, have laid plans for stress- 
ing demonstrations in forest manage- 
ment. 

Since the seven million acres of 
farm woodlands in Mississippi have 
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furnished approximately two billion 
board feet of forest products annual.- 
ly since 1940, they are in a heavily 
overcut and rundown condition. One 
of the major needs is an improvement 
cutting program to remove from the 
farm woodlands the low grade trees 
that are today taking up much of 
the space. A 4-H Club project was 
set up, known as the “Farm-Wood- 
land Improvement Contest,” in which 
a contestant must put five acres of 
his farm woodlands in a first-class sil- 
vicultural condition. The Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad put up $1,000 
in cash prizes for the four district 
winners. The first and second place 
winners in the state will be given a 
trip to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago. 

The forestry winners from Missis- 
sippi, in addition to being the best 
in the “Farm-Woodland Improvement 
Contest,” will be trained in timber 
judging and timber estimating. This 
is a challenge to the other states and 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, to 
compete with Mississippi winners for 
the National Championships in 4-H 
forestry work. Just as the forest in- 
dustries and the railroads are spon- 
soring this work in Mississippi, it is 
believed that similar groups will spon- 
sor forestry boys in all the timber 
producing states, on a state, regional 
and national basis. The writer has 
been given assurance by representa- 
tives of the forest products industries 
that they will assist in getting region- 
al and national sponsors. The junior 
foresters of America march on, with 
Mississippi boys leading the parade. 








Joun V. Hoene (North Woods Beaver Trouble) is conservation chair- 
man of the Minnesota Junior Chamber of Commerce, Duluth. Grace V. 
SHarritt (Just A Leaf) has long been a contributor to AMERICAN For- 
ESTS and now lives in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. RapHaet Zon (Public 
Good Comes First) , former director of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, was a close associate of the late Gifford Pinchot. 





























Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 
Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 


War Bonds you have bought 


will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money . . . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 

Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Letters like the above from users 
of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are our 
best advertising. This statement by 
Chief Langley is typical of many 
such letters we have on file. Let 
us send you copies together with 
our catalog. 


Fire Chief Langley is shown above 
with one of the many INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS with which his department 
fights all types of indoor. and out- 
side fires. 


(At left) Fire fighters are familiar with 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and depend on them 
to take care of fires in brush and woods as 
well as fires in buildings, on roofs and in 


rubbish, etc. 
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How is your supply of these famous clear water 
fire extinguishers? Do you have plenty on hand 
to take care of any emergency which might arise? 
Remember INDIAN FIRE PUMPS, although inex- 
pensive, are the fastest, most economical means of 
stopping fires before they spread beyond control. 
Order Now! Don’t take a chance with fire. Use 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
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